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A BRIEF BIOGRAPHY OF 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH 


A Brief Biography of 
Oliver Goldsmith 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH was one of the most pleasing 
English writers of the eighteenth century. He was 
of a Protestant and Saxon family which had been 
long settled in Ireland, and which had, like most 
other Protestant and Saxon families, been, in 
troubled times, harassed and put in fear by the 
native population. His father, Charles Goldsmith, 
studied in the reign of Queen Anne at the diocesan 
school at Elphin, became attached to the daughter 
of the schoolmaster, married her, took orders, and 
settled at a place called Pallas, in the county of 
Longford. There he with difficulty supported his 
wife and children on what he could earn, partly as 
a curate and partly as a farmer. 


q HIS BIRTH 


At Pallas Oliver Goldsmith was born in 
November 1728. The spot was then, for all practical 
purposes, almost as remote from the busy and 


splendid capital in which his later years were passed 
ix 
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as any clearing in Upper Canada or any sheep-walk 
in Australasia now is. Even at this day those 
enthusiasts who venture to make a pilgrimage to 
the birthplace of the poet are forced to perform the 
latter part of their journey on foot. The hamlet 
lies far from any highroad on a dreary plain which 
in wet weather is often a lake. The lanes would 
break any jaunting-car to pieces; and there are ruts 
and sloughs through which the most strongly-built 
wheels cannot be dragged. 

While Oliver was still a child, his father was 
presented to a living worth about {200 a year, in the 
county of Westmeath. The family accordingly 
quitted their cottage in the wilderness for a spacious 
house on a frequented road, near the village of 
Lissoy. Here the boy was taught his letters by a 
maid-servant, and was sent in his seventh year to a 
village school kept by an old quarter-master on 
half-pay, who professed to teach nothing but read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic, but who had an in- 
exhaustible fund of stories about ghosts, banshees 
and fairies, about the great Rapparee chiefs, 
Baldearg O’Donnell and Galloping Hogan, and 
about the exploits of Peterborough and Stanhope, 
the surprise of Monjuich, and the glorious disaster 
of Briheuga. This man must have been of the 
Protestant religion; but he was of the aboriginal 
race, and not only spoke the Irish language, but 
could pour forth unpremeditated Irish verses. 
Oliver early became, and through life continued to 
be, a passionate admirer of the Irish music, and 
especially of the compositions of Carolan, some of 
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’ the last notes of whose harp he heard. It ought to 
be added that Oliver, though by birth one of the 
Englishry, and though connected by numerous 
ties with the Established Church, never showed the 
least sign of that contemptuous antipathy with 
which, in his days, the ruling minority in Ireland 
too generally regarded the subject majority. So 
' far indeed was he from sharing the opinions and 
feelings of the caste to which he belonged, that he 
conceived an aversion to the Glorious and Immortal 
Memory, and, even when George the Third was on 
the throne, maintained that nothing but the restora- 
tion of the banished dynasty could save the country. 


{ HIS PERSONAL’ APPEARANCE 


From the humble academy kept by the old 
soldier Goldsmith was removed in his ninth year. 
He went to several grammar-schools, and acquired 
some knowledge of the ancient languages. His life 
at this time seems to have been far from happy 
He had, as appears from the admirable portrait of 
him at Knowle, features harsh even to ugliness. 
The small-pox had set its mark on him with more 
than usual severity. His stature was small, and his 
limbs ill put together. Among boys little tender- 
ness is shown to personal defects; and the ridicule 
excited by poor Oliver’s appearance was heightened 
by a peculiar simplicity and a disposition to blunder 
which he retained to the last. He became the 
common butt of boys and masters, was pointed at 
as a fright in the playground, and flogged as a 
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dunce in the schoolroom. When he had risen to 
eminence, those who had once derided him ran- 
sacked their memory for the events of his early 
years, and recited repartees and couplets which had 
dropped from him, and which, though little noticed 
at the time, were supposed a quarter of a century 
later to indicate the powers which produced the 
Vicar of Wakefield and the Deserted Village. 

In his seventeenth year Oliver went up to Trinity 
College, Dublin, as asizar. The sizars paid nothing 
for food and tuition, and very little for lodging; 
but they had to perform some menial services from 
which they have long been relieved. They swept 
the court: they carried up the dinner to the fellows’ 
table, and changed. the plates and poured out the 
ale of the rulers of the society. Goldsmith was 
quartered, not alone, in a garret, on the window of 
which his name, scrawled by himself, is still read 
with interest.* From such garrets many men of 
less parts than his have made their way to the wool- 
sack or to the episcopal bench. But Goldsmith, 
while he suffered all the humiliations, threw away 
all the advantages of his situation. He neglected 
the studies of the place, stood low at the examina- 
tions, was turned down. to the bottom of his class 
for playing the buffoon in the lecture-room, was 
severely reprimanded for pumping on a constable, 
and was caned by a brutal tutor for giving a ball 


* The glass on which the name is written has, aS we are 
informed by a writer in Motes and Queries (2nd S. ix. p. gr), 
been enclosed in a frame deposited in the Manuscript Room of 
the College Library, where it is still to be seen. 
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in the attic storey of the college to some gay youths 
and damsels from the city. 


] YEARS OF IDLENESS 


While Oliver was leading at Dublin a life divided 
between squalid distress and squalid dissipation, 
his father died, leaving a mere pittance. The youth 
obtained his bachelor’s degree, and left the Uni- 
versity. During some time the humble dwelling 
to which his widowed mother had retired was his 
home. He was now in his twenty-first year; it 
was necessary that he should do something; and his 
education seemed to have fitted him to do nothing 
but to dress himself in gaudy colours, of which he 
was as fond as a magpie, to take a hand at cards; to 
sing Irish airs, to play the flute, to angle in summer, 
and to tell ghost stories by the fire in winter. He 
tried five or six professions in turn without success, 
He applied for ordination; but, as he applied in 
scarlet clothes, he was speedily turned out of the 
episcopal palace. He then became tutor in an 
opulent family, but soon quitted his situation in 
consequence of a dispute about play. Then he 
determined to emigrate to America. His relations, 
with much satisfaction, saw him set out for Cork on 
a good horse, with thirty pounds in his pocket. 
But in six weeks he came back on a miserable hack, 
without a penny, and informed his mother that the 
ship in which he had taken his passage, having got 
a fair wind while he was at a party of pleasure, had 
sailed without him, Then he resolved to study the 
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law. A generous kinsman advanced fifty pounds. 
With this sum Goldsmith went to Dublin, was 
enticed into a gaming-house, and lost every shilling. 
He then thought of medicine. A small purse was 
made up: and in his twenty-fourth year he was sent 
to Edinburgh. At Edinburgh he passed eighteen 
months in nominal attendance on lectures, and 
picked up some superficial information about 
chemistry and natural history. Thence he went to 
Leyden, still pretending to study physic. He left 
that celebrated university, the third university at 
which he had resided, in his twenty-seventh year, 
without a degree, with the merest smattering of 
medical knowledge, and with no property but his 
clothes and his flute. His flute, however, proved 
a useful friend. He rambled on foot through 
Flanders, France and Switzerland, playing tunes 
which everywhere set the peasantry dancing, and 
which often procured for him a supper and a bed. 
He wandered as far as Italy. His musical per- 
formances, indeed, were not to the taste of the 
Italians, but he contrived to live on the alms which 
he obtained at the gates of convents. It should, 
however, be observed that the stories which he told 
about this part of his life ought to be received with 
great caution; for strict veracity was never one of 
his virtues; and a man who is ordinarily inaccurate 
_ in narration is likely to be more than ordinarily 
inaccurate when he talks about his own travels. 
Goldsmith, indeed, was so regardless of truth as 
to assert in print that he was present at a most 
interesting conversation between Voltaire and 
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Fontenelle, and that this conversation took place 
at Paris. Now it is certain that Voltaire never was 
within a hundred leagues of Paris during the whole 
time which Goldsmith passed on the Continent. 


HIS LIFE AS A LITERARY HACK 


In 1756 the wanderer landed at Dover, without a 
shilling, without a friend, and without a calling. 
He had, indeed, if his own unsupported evidence 
may be trusted, obtained from the University of 
Padua a doctor’s degree; but this dignity proved 
utterly useless tohim. In England his flute was not 
in request; there were no convents; and he was 
forced to have recourse to a series of desperate 
expedients. He turned strolling player; but his 
face and figure were ill suited to the boards even of 
the humblest theatre. He pounded drugs and ran 
about London with phials for charitable chemists. 
He joined a swarm of beggars, which made its nest 
in Axe Yard. He was for a time usher of a school, 
and felt the miseries and humiliations of this situa- 
tion so keenly that he thought it a promotion to be 
permitted to earn his bread as a bookseller’s hack; 
but he soon found the new yoke more galling than 
the old one, and was glad to become an usher 
again. He obtained a medical appointment in the 
service of the East India Company: but the appoint- 
ment was speedily revoked. Why it was revoked 
we are not told. The subject was one on which he 
never liked to talk. It is probable that he was 
incompetent to perform the duties of the place. 
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Then he presented himself at Surgeons’ Hall for 
examination, as mate to a naval hospital. Even 
to so humble a post he was found unequal. By this 
time the schoolmaster whom he had served for a 
morsel of food and the third part of a bed was no 
more. Nothing remained but to return to the 
lowest drudgery of literature. Goldsmith took a 
garret in a miserable court, to which he had to climb 
from the brink of Fleet Ditch by a dizzy ladder of 
flagstones called Breakneck Steps. Thecourt and the 
ascent have long disappeared; but old Londoners 
will remember both. Here, at thirty, the unlucky 
adventurer sat down to toil like a galley slave. 

In the succeeding six years he sent to the Press 
some things which have survived and many which 
have perished. He produced articles for reviews, 
magazines and newspapers; children’s books which, 
bound in gilt paper and adorned with hideous 
woodcuts, appeared in the window of the once far- 
famed shop at the corner of Saint Paul’s Church- 
yard; An Enquiry into the State of Polite Learning in 
Europe, which, though of little or no value, is still 
reprinted among his works; a Life of Beau Nash, 
which is not reprinted, though it well deserves to be 
so; a superficial and incorrect, but very readable, 
History of England, in a series of letters purporting 
to be addressed by a nobleman to his son; and some 
lively and amusing Sketches of London Society, in a 
series of letters purporting to be addressed by a 
Chinese traveller to his friends. All these works 
were anonymous; but some of them were well 
known to be Goldsmith’s; and he gradually rose in 
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the estimation of the booksellers for whom he 
drudged. He was, indeed, emphatically a popular 
writer. For accurate research or grave disquisition 
he was not well qualified by nature or by education. 
He knew nothing accurately: his reading had been 
desultory; nor had he meditated deeply on what 
he had read. He had seen much of the world; 
but he had noticed and retained little more of what 
he had seen than some grotesque incidents and 
characters which had happened to strike his fancy. 
But, though his mind was very scantily stored with 
materials, he used what materials he had in such a 
way as to produce a wonderful effect. There have 
been many greater writers; but perhaps no writer 
was ever more uniformly agreeable. His style was 
always pure and easy, and, on proper occasions, 
pointed and energetic. His narratives were always 
amusing, his descriptions always picturesque, his 
humour rich and joyous, yet not without an oc- 
casional tinge of amiable sadness. About every- 
thing that he wrote, serious or sportive, there was a 
certain natural grace and decorum, hardly to be 
expected froma man a great part of whose life had 
been passed among thieves and beggars, street- 
walkers and merry-andrews, in those squalid dens 
which are the reproach of great capitals. 


q HIS GROWING FAME 


As his name gradually became known, the circle 
of his acquaintance widened. He was introduced 
to Johnson, who was then considered as the first of 
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living English writers; to Reynolds, the first of 
English painters; and to Burke, who had not yet 
entered Parliament, but who had distinguished 
himself greatly by his writings and by the eloquence 
of his conversation. With these eminent men 
Goldsmith became intimate. In 1763 he was one 
of the nine original members of that celebrated 
fraternity which has sometimes been called the 
Literary Club, but which has always disclaimed that 
epithet, and still glories in the simple name of The 
Club. 

By this time Goldsmith had quitted his miserable 
dwelling at the top of Breakneck Steps, and had 
taken chambers in the more civilised region of the 
Inns of Court. But he was still often reduced to 
pitiable shifts. Towards the close of 1764 his rent 
was so long in arrear that his landlady one morning 
called in the help of a sheriff’s officer. The debtor, 
in great perplexity, despatched a messenger to 
Johnson; and Johnson, always friendly, though 
often surly, sent back the messenger with a guinea, 
and promised to follow speedily. He came, and 
found that Goldsmith had changed the guinea, 
and was railing at the landlady over a bottle of 
Madeira. Johnson put the cork into the bottle, 
and entreated his friend to consider calmly how 
money was to be procured. Goldsmith said that 
he had a novel ready for the Press. Johnson 
glanced at the manuscript, saw that there were good 
things in it, took it to a bookseller, sold it for £60, 
and soon returned. with the money. The rent was 
paid; and the sheriff’s officer withdrew. Accord- 
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ing to one story, Goldsmith gave his landlady a 
sharp reprimand for her treatment of him: accord- 
ing to another, he insisted on her joining him in a 
bowl of punch. Both stories are probably true. 
The novel which was thus ushered into the world 
was the Vicar of Wakefield. 

But, before the Vicar of Wakefield appeared in 
print, came the great crisis of Goldsmith’s literary 
life. In Christmas week, 1764, he published a poem 
entitled the Tvaveller. It was the first work to 
which he had put his name; and it at once raised 
him to the rank of a legitimate English classic. 
The opinion of the most skilful critics was, that 
nothing finer had appeared in verse since the fourth 
book of the Dunciad. In one respect the Tvaveller 
differs from all Goldsmith’s other writings. In 
general his designs were bad, and his execution good. 
In the Traveller, the execution, though deserving of 
much praise, is far inferior to the design. No 
philosophical poem, ancient or modern, had a plan 
so noble, and at the same time so simple. An 
English wanderer, seated on a crag among the Alps, 
near the point where three great countries meet, 
looks down on the boundless prospect, reviews his 
long pilgrimage, recalls the varieties of scenery, 
of climate, of government, of religion, of national 
character, which he has observed, and comes to the 
conclusion, just or unjust, that our happiness 
depends little on political institutions, and much on 
the temper and regulation of our own minds. 

While the fourth edition of the Traveller was on 
the counters of the booksellers, the Vicar of Wake- 
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field appeared, and rapidly obtained a popularity 
which has lasted down to our own time, and which 
is likely to last as long as our language. The fable 
is indeed one of the worst that ever was constructed. 
It wants, not merely that probability which ought 
to be found in a tale of common English life, but that 
consistency which ought. to be found even in the 
wildest fiction about witches, giants and fairies. But 
the earlier chapters have all the sweetness of pastoral 
poetry, together with all the vivacity of comedy. 
Moses and hisspectacles, the vicar and hismonogamy, 
the sharper and his cosmogony, the squire proving 
from Aristotle that relatives are related, Olivia 
preparing herself for the arduous task of converting 
a rakish lover by studying the controversy between 
Robinson Crusoe and Friday, the great ladies with 
their scandal about Sir Tomkyn’s amours. and Dr 
Burdock’s verses, and Mr Burchell with his “ Fudge,” 
have caused as much harmless mirth as has ever 
been caused by matter packed into so small a 
number of pages. The latter part of the tale is 
unworthy of the beginning. As we approach the 
catastrophe, the absurdities lie thicker and thicker; 
and the gleams of pleasantry become rarer and rarer. 


| HE TURNS PLAYWRIGHT 


The success which had attended Goldsmith as a 
novelist emboldened him to try his fortune as a 
dramatist. He wrote the Good-natured Man, a 
piece which had a worse fate than it deserved. 
Garrick refused to produce it at Drury Lane. It 
was acted at Covent Garden in 1768, but was coldly 
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received. The author, however, cleared by his 
benefit nights, and by the sale of the copyright, 
no less than {500, five times as much as he had 
made by the Traveller and the Vicar of Wakefield 
together. The plot of the Good-natured Man is, 
likealmost all Goldsmith’s plots, very ill constructed. 
But some passages are exquisitely ludicrous; much 
more ludicrous, indeed, than suited the taste of the 
town at that time. A canting, mawkish play, 
entitled False Delicacy, had just had an immense 
run. Sentimentality was all the mode. During 
some years, more tears were shed at comedies than 
at tragedies; and a pleasantry which moved the 
audience to anything more than a grave smile was 
reprobated as low. It is not strange, therefore, 
that the very best scene in the Good-natured Man, 
that in which Miss Richland finds her lover at- 
tended by the bailiff and the bailiff’s follower in full 
court dresses, should have been mercilessly hissed, 
and should have been omitted after the first night. 

In 1770 appeared the Deserted Village. In mere 
diction and versification this celebrated poem is 
fully equal, perhaps superior, to the Traveller, and 
it is generally preferred to the Traveller by that 
large class of readers who think, with Bayes in the 
Rehearsal, that the only use of a plan is to bring in 
fine things. More discerning judges, however, 
while they admire the beauty of the details, are 
shocked by one unpardonable fault which pervades 
the whole. The fault we mean is not that theory 
about wealth and luxury which has so often been 
censured by political economists. The theory is 
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indeed false; but the poem, considered merely as 
a poem, is not necessarily the worse on that account. 
The finest poem in the Latin language, indeed the 
finest didactic poem in any language, was written 
in defence of the silliest and meanest of all systems 
of natural and moral philosophy. A poet may 
easily be pardoned for reasoning ill; but he cannot 
be pardoned for describing ill, for observing the 
world in which he lives so carelessly that his 
portraits bear no resemblance to the originals, for 
exhibiting as copies from real life monstrous 
combinations of things which never were and never 
could be found together. What would be thought 
of a painter who should mix August and January 
in one landscape, who should introduce a frozen 
river into a harvest scene? Would it bea sufficient 
defence of such a picture to say that every part was 
exquisitely coloured, that the green hedges, the 
apple trees loaded with fruit, the waggons reeling 
under the yellow sheaves, and the sunburned 
reapers wiping their foreheads were very fine, and 
that the ice and the boys sliding were also very fine? 
To such a picture the Deserted Village bears a great 
resemblance. It is made up of incongruous parts. 
The: village in its happy days is a true English 
village. The village in its decay is an Irish 
village. The felicity and the misery which Gold- 
smith has brought close together belong to two 
different countries, and to two different stages in 
the progress of society. He had assuredly never 
seen in his native island such a rural paradise, such 
a seat of plenty, content, and tranquillity, as his 
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“Auburn.” He had assuredly never seen in 
England all the inhabitants of such a paradise 
turned out of their homes in one day and forced to 
emigrate in a body to America. The hamlet he 
had probably seen in Kent; the ejectment he had 
probably seen in Munster; but, by joining the two, 
he has produced something which never was and 
never will be seen in any part of the world. 

In 1773 Goldsmith tried his chance at Covent 
Garden with a second play, She Stoops to Conquer. 
The manager was not without great difficulty 
induced to bring out this piece. The sentimental 
comedy still reigned; and Goldsmith’s comedies 
were not sentimental. The Good-naiured Man 
had been too funny to succeed; yet the mirth of the 
Good-natured Man was sober when compared with 
the rich drollery of She Stoops to Conquer, which is, 
in truth, an incomparable farce in five acts. On 
this occasion, however, genius triumphed. Pit, 
boxes and galleries were in a constant roar of 
laughter. If any bigoted admirer of Kelly and 
Cumberland ventured to hiss or groan, he was 
speedily silenced by a general cry of “ Turn him 
out,” or ‘“ Throw him over.’’ Two generations 
have since confirmed the verdict which was pro- 
nounced on that night. 


G HIS WORK AS A COMPILER 


While Goldsmith was writing the Deserted 
Village and She Stoops to Conquer, he was employed 
in works of a very different kind, works from which 
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he derived little reputation but much profit. He 
compiled for the use of schools a History of Rome, 
by which he made £300; a History of England, by 
which he made £600; a History of Greece, for which 
he received £250; a Natural History, for which the 
booksellers covenanted to pay him 800 guineas. 
These works he produced without any elaborate 
research, by merely selecting, abridging and trans- 
lating into his own clear, pure and flowing language 
what he found in books well known to the world, 
but too bulky or-too dry for boys and girls. He 
committed some strange blunders; for he knew 
nothing with accuracy. Thus in his History of 
England he tells us that Naseby is in Yorkshire; 
nor did he correct this mistake when the book was 
reprinted. He was very nearly hoaxed into putting 
into the History of Greece an account of a battle 
between Alexander the Great and Montezuma. In 
his Animated Nature he relates, with faith and with 
perfect gravity, all the most absurd lies which he 
could find in books of travels about gigantic 
Patagonians, monkeys that preach sermons, 
nightingales that repeat long conversations. “‘ If 
he can tell a horse from a cow,” said Johnson, “ that 
is the extent of his knowledge of zoology.” How 
little Goldsmith was qualified to write about the 
physical sciences is sufficiently proved by two 
anecdotes. He on one occasion denied that the sun 
is longer in the northern than in the southern 
signs. It was in vain to cite the authority of 
Maupertuis. “ Maupertuis!”’ he cried; “ I under- 
stand those matters better than Maupertuis.’’ 
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On another occasion he, in defiance of the evidence 
of his own senses, maintained obstinately, and even 
angrily, that he chewed his dinner by moving his 
upper jaw. 

Yet, ignorant as Goldsmith was, few writers have 
done more to make the first steps in the laborious 
road to knowledge easy and pleasant. His com- 
pilations are widely distinguished from the com- 
pilations of ordinary bookmakers. He was a great, 
perhaps an unequalled, master of the arts of selection 
and condensation. In these respects his histories 
of Rome and of England, and still more his own 
abridgments of these histories, well deserve to be 
studied. In general nothing is less attractive than 
an epitome; but the epitomes of Goldsmith, even 
when most concise, are always amusing; and to 
read them is considered by intelligent children, not 
as a task, but as a pleasure. 

Goldsmith might now be considered as a 
prosperous man. He had the means of living in 
comfort, and even in what to one who had so often 
slept in barns and on bulks must have been luxury. 
His fame was great and was constantly rising. 
He lived in what was intellectually far the best 
society of the kingdom, in a society in which no 
talent or accomplishment was wanting, and in 
which the art of conversation was cultivated with 
splendid success. There probably were never four 
talkers more admirable in four different ways than 
Johnson, Burke, Beauclerk, and Garrick; and 
Goldsmith was on terms of intimacy with all the 
four. He aspired to share in their colloquial 
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renown; but never was ambition more unfortunate. 
It may seem strange that a man who wrote with so 
much perspicuity, vivacity and grace should have 
been, whenever he took a part in conversation, an 
empty, noisy, blundering rattle. But on this point 
the evidence is overwhelming. So extraordinary 
was the contrast between Goldsmith’s published 
works and the silly things which he said, that 
Horace Walpole described him as an inspired idiot. 
“ Noll,” said Garrick, “‘ wrote like an angel, and 
talked like poor Poll.” Chamier declared that it 
was a hard exercise of faith to believe that so foolish 
a chatterer could have really written the Traveller. 
Even Boswell could say, with contemptuous com- 
passion, that he liked very well to hear honest 
Goldsmith run on. “Yes, sir,” said Johnson; 
“but he should not like to hear himself.”” Minds 
differ as rivers differ. There are transparent and 
sparkling rivers from which it is delightful to drink 
as they flow; to such rivers the minds of such men 
as Burke and Johnson may be compared. But 
there are rivers of which the water when first 
drawn is turbid and noisome, but becomes pellucid 
as crystal, and delicious to the taste, if it be suffered 
to stand till it has deposited a sediment; and such 
a river is a type of the mind of Goldsmith. His 
first thoughts on every subject were confused even 
to absurdity; but they required only a little time 
to work themselves clear. When he wrote they had 
that time; and therefore his readers pronounced 
him a man of genius; but when he talked he talked 
nonsense, and made himself the laughing-stock of 
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his hearers. He was painfully sensible of his 
inferiority in conversation; he felt every failure 
keenly; yet he had not sufficient judgment and 
self-command to hold his tongue. His animal 
spirits and vanity were always impelling him to try 
to do the one thing which he could not do. After 
every attempt he felt he had exposed himself, and 
writhed with shame and vexation; yet the next 
moment he began again. 


{ HIS CHARACTER 


His associates seem to have regarded him with 
kindness, which, in spite of their admiration of his 
writings, was not unmixed with contempt. In 
truth, there was in his character much to love, but 
very little to respect. His heart was soft, even to 
weakness: he was so generous that he quite forgot 
to be just; he forgave injuries so readily that he 
might be said to invite them; and was so liberal to 
beggars that he had nothing left for his tailor and 
his butcher. He was vain, sensual, frivolous, 
profuse, improvident. One vice of a darker shade 
was imputed to him, envy. But there is not the 
least reason to believe that this bad passion, though 
it sometimes made him wince and utter fretful 
exclamations, ever impelled him to injure by wicked 
arts the reputation of any of his rivals. The truth 
probably is, that he was not more envious, but 
merely less prudent than his neighbours. His 
heart was on his lips. All those small jealousies, 
which are but too common among men of letters, 
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but which a man of letters who is also a man of the 
world does his best to conceal, Goldsmith avowed 
with the simplicity of a child. When he was 
envious, instead of affecting indifference, instead of 
damning with faint praise, instead of doing injuries 
slily and in the dark, he told everybody that he was 
envious. ‘“‘ Do not, pray, do not talk of Johnson in 
such terms,” he said to Boswell; “ you harrow up 
my very soul.” George Steevens and Cumberland 
were men far too cunning to say such a thing. 
They would have echoed the praises of the man 
they envied, and then have sent to the newspapers 
anonymous libels upon him. Both what was good 
and what was bad in Goldsmith’s character was to 
his associates a perfect security that he would 
never commit such villainy. He was neither ili- 
natured enough, nor long-headed enough to be 
guilty of any malicious act which required con- 
trivance and disguise. 

Goldsmith has sometimes been represented as a 
man of genius, cruelly treated by the world, and 
doomed to struggle with difficulties which at last 
broke his heart. But no representation can be 
more remote from the truth. He did, indeed, go 
through much sharp misery before he had done 
anything considerable in literature. But, after his 
name had appeared on the title-page of the 
Traveller, he had none to blame but himself for his 
distresses. His average income during the last 
seven years of his life certainly exceeded {£400 a 
year; and {400 a year ranked, among the incomes 
of that day, at least as high as {800 a year would 
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rank at present. A single man living in the 
Temple with £400 a year might then be called 
opulent. Not one in ten of the young gentlemen 
of good families who were studying the law there 
had so much. But all the wealth which Lord Clive 
had brought from Bengal, and Sir Lawrence Dundas 
from Germany, joined together, would not have 
sufficed for Goldsmith. He spent twice as much 
as he had. He wore fine clothes, gave dinners of 
several courses, paid court to venal beauties. He 
had also, it should be remembered, to the honour 
of his heart, though not of his head, a guinea, or 
five, or ten, according to the state of his purse, 
ready for any tale of distress, true or false. But it 
was not in dress or feasting, in promiscuous amours 
or promiscuous charities, that his chief expense 
lay. He had been from boyhood a gambler, and at 
once the most sanguine and the most. unskilful 
of gamblers. For a time he put off the day of 
inevitable ruin by temporary expedients. He 
obtained advances from booksellers, by promising 
to execute works which he never began. But at 
length this source of supply failed. He owed more 
than £2000; and he saw no hope of extrication 
from his embarrassments. His spirits and health 
gave way. He was attacked by a nervous fever, 
which he thought himself competent to treat. It 
would have been happy for him if his medical skill 
had been appreciated as justly by himself as by 
others. Notwithstanding the degree which he 
pretended to have received at Padua, he could 
procure no patients. “I do not practise,” he once 
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said; ‘‘I make it a rule to prescribe only for my 
friends.” ‘‘ Pray, dear doctor,” said Beauclerk, 
“alter your rule and prescribe only for your 
enemies.” Goldsmith now, in spite of this excellent 
advice, prescribed for himself. The remedy aggra- 
vated the malady.. The sick man was induced to 
call in real physicians; and they at one time 
imagined that they had cured the disease. Still 
his weakness and restlessness continued. He could 
get no sleep, he could take no food. “ You are 
worse,” said one of his medical attendants, “‘ than 
you should be from the degree of fever which you 
have. Is your mind at ease? ”»—‘‘ No, it is not,” 
were the last recorded words of Oliver Goldsmith. 
He died on the 3rd of April 1774, in his forty-sixth 
year. He was laid in the churchyard of the Temple; 
but the spot was not marked by any inscription, and 
is now forgotten. The coffin was followed by 
Burke and Reynolds. Both these great men were 
sincere mourners. Burke, when he heard of 
Goldsmith’s death, had burst into a flood of tears. 
Reynolds had been so much moved by the news 
that he had flung aside his brush and palette for the 
day. 

A short time after Goldsmith’s death a little 
poem appeared, which will, as long as our language 
lasts, associate the names of his two illustrious 
friends with his own. It has already been mentioned 
that he sometimes felt keenly the sarcasm which 
his wild, blundering talk brought upon him. He was, 
not long before his last illness, provoked into re- 
taliating. He wisely betook himself to his pen; 
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and at that weapon he proved himself a match for 
all his assailants together. Within a small compass 
he drew with a singularly easy and vigorous pencil 
the characters of nine or ten of his intimate associ- 
ates. Though this little work did not receive his 
last touches, it must always be regarded as a master- 
piece. It is impossible, however, not to wish that 
four or five likenesses which have no interest for 
posterity were wanting to that noble gallery, and 
that their places were supplied by sketches of 
Johnson and Gibbon, as happy and vivid as the 
sketches of Burke and Garrick. 

Some of Goldsmith’s friends and admirers 
honoured him with a cenotaph in Westminster 
Abbey. Nollekens was the sculptor; and Johnson 
wrote the inscription. It is much to be lamented 
that Johnson did not leave to posterity a more 
durable and a more valuable memorial of his friend. 
A life of Goldsmith would have been an inestimable 
addition to the Lives of the Poets. No man 
appreciated Goldsmith’s writings more justly than 
Johnson: no man was better acquainted with 
Goldsmith’s character and habits: and no man was 
more competent to delineate with truth and spirit 
the peculiarities of a mind in which great powers 
were found in company with great weaknesses. 
But the list of poets to whose works Johnson was 
requested by the booksellers to furnish prefaces 
ended with Lyttleton, who died in 1773. The 
line seems to have been drawn expressly for the 
purpose of excluding the person whose portrait 
would have most fitly closed the series. Goldsmith, 
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however, has been fortunate in his biographers. 
Within a few years his life has been written by Mr 
Prior, by Mr Washington Irving, and by Mr Forster. 
The diligence of Mr Prior deserves great praise; 
the style of Mr Washington Irving is always 
pleasing; but the highest place must, in justice, be 
assigned to the eminently interesting work of Mr 
Forster. 
THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY. 
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The Life of “Beau” Nash 


HIsTORY owes its excellence more to the writer’s 
manner than the materials of which it is composed. 
The intrigues of courts, or the devastation of armies, 
are regarded by the remote spectator with as little 
attention as the squabbles of a village, or the fate 
of a malefactor, that fall under his own observation. 
The great and the little, as they have the same 
senses, and the same affections, generally present 
the same picture to the hand of the draughtsman; 
and whether the hero or the clown be the subject of 
the memoir, it is only man that appears with all his 
native minuteness about him; for nothing very 
great was ever yet formed from the little materials 
of humanity. 

Thus none can properly be said to write history 
but he who understands the human heart and its 
whole train of affections and follies. Those affec- 
tions and follies are properly the materials he has to 
work upon. The relations of great events may 
surprise indeed; they may be calculated to instruct 
those very few, who govern the million beneath, 
but the generality of mankind find the most real 
improvement from relations which are levelled to 
the general surface of life; which tell, not how men 
learned to conquer, but how they endeavoured to 
live; not how they gained the shout of the admiring 
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crowd, but how they acquired the esteem of their 
friends and acquaintances. 

Every man’s own life would perhaps furnish the 
most pleasing materials for history, if he only had 
candour enough to be sincere, and skill enough to 
select such parts as once making him more prudent, 
might serve to render his readers more cautious. 
There are few who do not prefer a page of Mon- 
taigne or Colley Cibber, who candidly tell us what 
they thought of the world, and the world thought 
of them, to the more stately memoirs and trans- 
actions of Europe, where we see kings pretending 
to immortality, that are now almost forgotten, 
and statesmen planning frivolous negotiations, that 
scarce outlive the signing. 

It were to be wished that ministers and kings 
were left to write their own histories; they are 
truly useful to few but themselves; but for men who 
are contented with more humble stations, I fancy 
such truths only are serviceable as may conduct 
them safely through life. That knowledge which 
we can turn to our real benefit should be most 
eagerly pursued. Treasures which we cannot use 
but little increase the happiness or even the pride of 
the possessor. 

I profess to write the history of a man placed in 
the middle ranks of life; of one whose vices and 
virtues were open to the eye of the most undiscern- 
ing spectator, who was placed in public view, with- 
out power to repress censure, or command adulation, 
who had too much merit not to become remarkable, 
yet too much folly to arrive at greatness. I attempt 
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the character of one, who was just such a man as 
probably you or I may be, but with this difference, 
that he never performed an action which the world 
did not know, or ever formed a wish which he did 
not take pains to divulge. In short, I have chosen 
to write the life of the noted Mr Nash, as it will be 
the delineation of a mind without disguise, of a man 
ever assiduous without industry, and pleasing to his 
superiors, without any superiority of genius or 
understanding. 

Yet if there be any who think the subject of too 
little importance to command attention, and had 
rather gaze at the actions of the great than be 
directed in guiding their own, I have one undeni- 
able claim to their attention. Mr Nash was himself 
aking. In this particular, perhaps no biographer 
has been so happyasI. They who are fora delinea- 
tion of men and manners may find some satisfaction 
that way, and those who delight in adventures of 
kings and queens, may perhaps find their hopes 
satisfied in another. 

It is a matter of very little importance who were 
the parents, or what was the education of a man 
who owed so little of his advancement to either. 
He seldom boasted of family or learning, and his 
father’s name and circumstances were so little 
known, that Doctor Cheyne used frequently to say 
that Nash had no father. The Duchess of Marl- 
borough one day rallying him in public company 
upon the obscurity of his birth, compared him to Gil 
Blas, whowasashamed of his father: ‘No, madam,’ 
replied Nash, “I seldom mention my father in 
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company, not because I have any reason to be 
ashamed of him, but because he has some reason to 
be ashamed of me.” 

However, though such anecdotes be immaterial, 
to go on in the usual course of history, it may be 
proper to observe that Richard Nash, Esq., the 
subject of this memoir, was born in the town of 
Swansea, in Glamorganshire, on the 18th of October 
in the year 1674.* His father was a gentleman, 
whose principal income arose from a partnership in 
a glass-house; his mother was niece to Colonel 
Poyer, who was killed by Oliver Cromwell for 
defending Pembroke Castle against the rebels. He 
was educated under Mr Maddocks at Carmarthen 
School, and from thence sent to Jesus College, in 
Oxford, in order to prepare him for the study of the 
law. His father had strained his little income to 
give his son such an education, but from the boy’s 
natural vivacity he hoped a recompense from his 
future preferment. In college, however, he soon 
shewed that though much might be expected frcem 
his genius, nothing could be hoped from his industry. 
A mind strongly turned to pleasure always is first 
seen at the university: there the youth first finds 
himself freed from the restraint of tutors, and being 


* This account of his birth and parentage is confirmed by the 
following memorandum, written by Mr Nash himself in a book 
belonging to Mr Charles Morgan, at the Coffee-House in Bath, 
whence it was transcribed by George Scott, Esq., to whom we 
are indebted for this and many other anecdotes respecting the 
life of Mr Nash :— 

‘“My father was a Welsh gentleman, my mother niece tc 
Col. Poyer, who was murdered by Oliver for defending Pem- 
one I was born October 18, 1674, in Swansea, Glamorgan- 
shire. 
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treated by his friends in some measure as a man, 
assumes the passions and desires of riper age, and 
discovers in the boy what are likely to be the 
‘affections of his maturity. 

The first method Mr Nash took to distinguish him. 
self at college was not by application to study, but 
byhis assiduityin intrigue. In the neighbourhood of 
every university thereare girls who with some beauty, 
some coquetry, and little fortune, lie upon the watch 
for every raw amorous youth more inclined to make 
love than tostudy. Our hero was quickly caught, 
and went through all the mazes and adventures of 
a college intrigue before he was seventeen; he 
offered marriage, the offer was accepted, but the 
whole affair coming to the knowledge of his tutor, 
his happiness, or perhaps his future misery, was 
prevented, and he was sent home from college, with 
necessary advice to him, and proper instructions to 
his father.* 

When a man knows his power over the fair sex, 
he generally commences their admirer for the rest 


* Since the publication of the first edition of this book notice 
has been taken in some of the newspapers of Mr Nash’s leaving 
the university without discharging a small debt which he owed 
to the college where he was placed, and which stands on their 
books to this day. This is a circumstance which we were in- 
formed of before the publication of our former edition, but as 
our business was to write the life of Mr Nash, and not to settle his 
accounts, it seemed to us too immaterial to deserve any parti- 
cular notice; besides, had we paid any regard to this, we ought 
also to have taken some notice of another anecdote, communi- 
cated to us, which was that when he was sent from college he 
left behind him a pair of boots, two plays, a tobacco-box and 
a fiddle, which had engaged more of his attention than either 
the public or private lectures. But as this, as well as the 
other, could afford neither entertainment nor edification, they 
were purposely omitted. 
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of life. That triumph which he obtains over one 
only makes him the slave of another; and thus he 
proceeds, conquering and conquered, to the closing 
of the scene. The army seemed the most likely ~ 
profession in which to display this inclination for 
gallantry; he therefore purchased a pair of colours, 
commenced a professed admirer of the sex, and 
dressed to the very edge of his finances. But the 
life of a soldier is more pleasing to the spectator at a 
distance than to the person who makes the experi- 
ment. Mr Nash soon found that a red coat alone 
would never succeed, that the company of the fair 
sex is not to be procured without expense, and that 
his scanty commission could never procure him the 
proper reimbursements. He found too that the 
profession of arms required attendance and duty, 
and often encroached upon those hours he could 
have wished to dedicate to softer purposes. In 
short, he soon became disgusted with the life of a 
soldier, quitted the army, entered his name as a 
student in the Temple books, and here went to the 
very summit of second-rate luxury. Though very 
poor he was very fine; he spread the little gold he 
had in the most ostentatious manner, and though 
the gilding was but thin, he laid it on as far as it 
would go. They, who know the town, cannot be 
unacquainted with such a character as I describe; 
one who, though he may have dined in private upon 
a banquet served cold from a cook’s shop, shall 
dress at six for the side box; one of those, whose 
wants are only known to their laundress and trades- 
men, and their fine clothes to half the nobility; who 
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spend more in chair hire than housekeeping, and 
prefer a bow from a lord to a dinner from a 
commoner. 

In this manner Mr Nash spent some years about 
town, till at last his genteel appearance, his con- 
stant civility, and still more, his assiduity, gained 
him the acquaintance of several persons qualified to 
lead the fashion both by birth and fortune. To 
gain the friendship of the young nobility little more 
is requisite than much submission and very fine 
clothes; dress has a mechanical influence upon 
the mind, and we naturally are awed into respect 
and esteem at the elegance of those, whom even our 
reason would teach us to contemn. He seemed 
early sensible of human weakness in this respect, he 
brought a person genteelly dressed to every 
assembly, he always made one of those who are 
called very good company, and assurance gave him 
an air of elegance and ease. 

When King William was upon the throne, Mr 
Nash was a member of the Middle Temple. It had 
been long customary for the Inns of Court to enter- 
tain our monarchs upon their accession to the 
crown, or some such remarkable occasion, with a 
revel and pageant. In the earlier periods of our 
history, poets were the conductors of these enter- 
tainments; plays were exhibited, and compli- 
mentary verses were then written; but by degrees 
the pageant alone was continued, Sir John Davis 
being the last poet that wrote verses upon such an 
occasion in the reign of James I. 

This ceremony, which has been at length totally 
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discontinued, was last exhibited in honour of King 
William, and Mr Nash was chosen to conduct the 
whole with proper decorum. He was then but a 
very young man, but we see at how early an age he 
was thought proper to guide the amusements of his 
country and be the arbiter elegantiarum of his 
time; we see how early he gave proofs of that 
spirit of regularity for which he afterwards became 
famous, and showed an attention to those little 
circumstances of which, though the observance be 
trifling, the neglect has often interrupted men of 
the greatest abilities in the progress of their 
fortunes. 

In conducting this entertainment Nash had an 
opportunity of exhibiting all his abilities, and King 
William was so well satisfied with his performance, 
that he made him an offer of knighthood. This, 
however, he thought proper to refuse, which in a 
person of his disposition seems strange. ‘‘ Please 
your Majesty,” replied he, when the offer was made 
him, “if you intend to make me a knight, I wish it 
may be one of your poor Knights of Windsor, and 
then I shall have a fortune at least able to support 
my title.” Yet we do not find that the King took 
the hint of increasing his fortune, perhaps he could 
not; he had at that time numbers to oblige, and he 
never cared to give money without important 
services. 

But though Nash acquired no riches by his late 
office, yet he gained many friends, or, what is more 
easily obtained, many acquaintances, who often 
answer the end as well. In the populous city 
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where he resided, to be known was almost synony- 
mous with being in the road to fortune. How 
many little things do we see, without merit, or 
without friends, push themselves forward into 
public notice, and by self-advertising attract the 
attention of the day? The wise despise them, but 
the public are not all wise. Thus they succeed, rise 
upon the wing of folly or of fashion, and by their 
success give a new sanction to effrontery. 

But beside his assurance, Mr Nash had in reality 
some merit and some virtues. He was, if not a 
brilliant, at least an easy companion. He never 
forgot good manners, even in the highest warmth 
of familiarity, and, as I hinted before, never went 
in a dirty shirt to disgrace the table of his patron or 
his friend. These qualifications might make the 
furniture of his head; but for his heart, that seemed 
an assemblage of the virtues which display an 
honest, benevolent mind, with the vices which 
spring from too much good nature. He had pity 
for every creature’s distress, but wanted prudence 
in the application of his benefits. He had generosity 
for the wretched in the highest degree, at a time 
when his creditors complained of his justice. He 
often spoke falsehoods; but never had any of his 
harmless tales tinctured with malice. 

An instance of his humanity is told us in the 
Spectator, though his name is not mentioned. When 
he was to give in his accounts to the masters of the 
Temple, among other articles he charged, “ For 
making one man happy, f10.’”’ Being questioned 
about the meaning of so strange an item, he frankly 
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declared that happening to overhear a poor man 
declare to his wife and a large family of children 
that £10 would make him happy, he could not avoid 
trying the experiment. He added that if they did 
not choose to acquiesce in his charge he was ready 
to refund the money. The masters, struck with 
such an uncommon instance of good-nature, 
publicly thanked him for his benevolence, and 
desired that the sum might be doubled as a proof of 
their satisfaction. 

Another instance of his unaccountable generosity 
and I shall proceed. In some transactions with one 
of his friends, Mr Nash was brought in debtor 
twenty pounds. His friend frequently asked for 
the money, and was as often denied. He found at 
last that assiduity was likely to have no effect, and 
therefore contrived an honourable methodof getting 
back his money without dissolving the friendship 
that subsisted between them. One day, returning 
from Nash’s chamber with the usual assurance of 
being paid to-morrow, he went to one of their 
mutual acquaintances and related the frequent dis- 
appointments he had received and the little hopes 
he had of being ever paid. ‘My design,” con- 
tinues he, “is that you should go and try to borrow 
twenty pounds from Nash and bring me the money. 
I am apt to think he will lend to you though he will 
not pay me. Perhaps we may extort from his 
generosity what I have failed to receive from his 
justice.” His friend obeys, and going to Mr Nash, 
assured him that, unless relieved by his friendship, 
he should certainly be undone; he wanted to 
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borrow twenty pounds and had tried all his ac- 
quaintances without success. Mr Nash, who had 
but some minutes before refused to pay a just debt, 
was in raptures at thus giving an instance of his 
friendship, and instantly lent what was required. 
Immediately upon the receipt the pretended 
borrower goes to the real creditor and gives him the 
money, who met Mr Nash the day after; our hero, 
upon seeing him, immediately began his usual 
excuses, that the billiard-room had stripped him, 
that he was never so damnably out of cash, but that 
in a few days—“‘ My dear sir, be under no uneasi- 
ness,” replied the other, “I would not interrupt 
your tranquillity for the world. You lent twenty 
pounds yesterday to our friend of the back stairs, 
and he lent it to me; give him your receipt and you 
shall have mine.” ‘“‘ Perdition seize thee!” cried 
Nash, ‘‘ thou hast been too many for me. You 
demanded a debt, he asked a favour; to pay thee 
would not increase our friendship, but to lend him 
was procuring a new friend by conferring a new 
obligation.” 

Whether men, at the time I am now talking of, 
had more wit than at present, I will not take upon 
me to determine, but certain it is they took more 
pains to show what they had. In that age a fellow 
of high humour would drink no wine but what was 
strained through his mistress’s smock. He would 
eat a pair of her shoes tossed up in a fricassee. He 
would swallow tallow candles instead of toasted 
cheese, and even run naked about town, as it was 
then said, to divert the ladies. In short, that was 
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the age of such kind of wit, as is the most distant 
of all others from wisdom. 

Mr Nash, as he sometimes played tricks with 
others, upon certain occasions received very severe 
retaliations. Being at York, and having lost all 
his money, some of his companions agreed to equip 
him with fifty guineas, upon this proviso, that he 
would stand at the great door of the Minster, in a 
blanket, as the people were coming out of church. 
To this proposal he readily agreed, but the Dean 
passing by unfortunately knew him. ‘‘ What!” 
cried the divine, “Mr Nash in masquerade?” 
“Only a Yorkshire penance, Mr Dean, for keeping 
bad company,” says Nash, pointing to his com- 
panions. 

Some time after this he won a wager of still 
greater consequence by riding naked through a 
village upon a cow. This was then thought a 
harmless frolic; at present it would be looked upon 
with detestation. 

He was once invited by some gentlemen of the 
navy on board a man-of-war that had sailing orders 
for the Mediterranean. This was soon after the 
affair of the revels, and being ignorant of any de- 
sign against him he took his bottle with freedom. 
But he soon found, to use the expression then in 
fashion, that he was absolutely “bitten.” The 
ship sailed away before he was aware of his situa- 
tion, and he was obliged to make the voyage in the 
company where he had spent the night. 

Many lives are often passed without a single 
adventure, and I do not know of any in the life of 
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our hero that can be called such, except what we 
are now relating. During this voyage he was in an 
engagement in which his particular friend was 
killed by his side, and he himself wounded in the 
leg. For the anecdote of his being wounded we 
are solely to trust to his own veracity, but most of 
his acquaintances were not much inclined to believe 
him when he boasted on those occasions. Telling 
one day of the wound he had received for his coun- 
try, in one of the public rooms at Bath (Wiltshire’s, 
if I don’t forget), a lady of distinction that sat by 
said it was all false. “I protest, madam,” replied 
he, “it is true, and if I cannot be believed, your 
ladyship may, if you please, receive farther infor- 
mation and feel the ball in my leg.” 

Mr Nash was now fairly for life entered into a 
new course of gaiety and dissipation, and steady in 
nothing but in pursuit of variety. He was thirty 
years old, without fortune, or useful talents to 
acquire one. He had hitherto only led a life of 
expedients; he thanked chance alone forhissupport, 
and having been long precariously supported, he 
became at length totally a stranger to prudence or 
precaution. Not to disguise any part of his char- 
acter, he was now, by profession, a gamester, and 
went on from day to day feeling the vicissitudes of 
rapture and anguish in proportion to the fluctua- 
tions of fortune. 

At this time London was the only theatre in 
England for pleasure or intrigue. A spirit of 
gaming had been introduced in the licentious age 
of Charles II., and had by this time thriven sur- 
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prisingly. Yet all its devastations were confined 
to London alone. To this great mart of every folly 
sharpers from every country daily arrived for the 
winter, but were obliged to leave the kingdom at 
the approach of summer in order to open a new 
campaign at Aix, Spa, or the Hague. Bath, 
Tunbridge, Scarborough, and other places of the 
same kind here, were then frequented only by such 
as really went for relief; the pleasures they afforded 
were merely rural, the company splenetic, rustic 
and vulgar. In this situation of things people of 
fashion had no agreeable summer retreat from the 
town, and usually spent that season amidst a 
solitude of country squires, parsons’ wives and 
visiting tenants, or farmers; they wanted some 
place where they might have each other’s company 
and win each other’s money, as they had done 
during the winter in town. 

To a person who does not thus calmly trace 
things to their source, nothing will appear more 
strange than how the healthy could ever consent 
to follow the sick to those places of spleen and live 
with those whose disorders are ever apt to excite 
a gloom in the spectator. The truth is the gaming 
table was properly the salutary font to which 
such numbers flocked.. Gaming will ever be the 
pleasure of the rich while men continue to be men, 
while they fancy more happiness in being possessed 
of what they want than they experience pleasure 
in the fruition of what they have. The wealthy 
only stake those riches which give no real content 
for an expectation of riches in which they hope for 
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satisfaction. By this calculation they cannot lose 
happiness, as they begin with none, and they hope 
to gain it by being possessed of something they 
have not had already. 

Probably upon this principle, and by the arrival 
of Queen Anne there for her health about the year 
1703, the city of Bath became in some measure 
frequented by people of distinction. The com- 
pany was numerous enough to form a country 
dance upon the bowling green; they were amused 
with a fiddle and hautboy, and diverted with the 
romantic walks round the city. They usually 
sauntered in fine weather in the grove between two 
rows of sycamore trees. Several learned physi- 
cians, Doctor Jordan and others, had even then 
praised the salubrity of the wells, and the amuse- 
ments were put under the direction of a master of 
the ceremonies. 

Captain Webster was the predecessor of Mr Nash. 
This I take to be the same gentleman whom Mr 
Lucas describes in his history of the lives of the 
gamesters, by which it appears that Bath, even 
before the arrival of Mr Nash, was found a proper 
retreat for men of that profession. This gentle- 
man, in the year 1704, carried the balls to the town 
hall, each man paying half-a-guinea each ball. 

Still, however, the amusements of this place 
were neither elegant nor conducted with delicacy, 
General society among people of rank or fortune 
was by no means established. The nobility still 
preserved a tincture of Gothic haughtiness, and 
refused to keep company with the gentry at any 
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of the public entertainments of the place. Smok- 
ing in the rooms was permitted; gentlemen and 
ladies appeared in a disrespectful manner at public 
entertainments in aprons and boots. With an 
eagerness common to those whose pleasures come 
but seldom, they generally continued them too 
long, and thus they were rendered disgusting by 
too free an enjoyment. If the company liked each 
other, they danced till morning; if any person lost 
at cards he insisted on continuing the game till 
luck should turn. The lodgings for visitants were 
paltry, though expensive; the dining-rooms and 
other chambers were floored with boards, coloured 
brown with soot and small beer to hide the dirt; 
the walls were covered with unpainted wainscot ; 
the furniture corresponded with the meanness of 
the architecture; a few oak chairs, a small looking- 
glass, with a fender and tongs, composed the magni- 
ficence of these temporary habitations. The city 
was in itself mean and contemptible; no elegant 
buildings, no open streets, nor uniform squares. 
The pump-house was without any director; the 
chairmen permitted no gentlemen or ladies to walk 
home by night without insulting them, and to add 
to all this, one of the greatest physicians of his age 
conceived a design of ruining the city by writing 
against the efficacy of the waters. It was from a 
resentment of some affronts he had received there 
that he took this resolution, and accordingly pub- 
lished a pamphlet by which he said he would cast 
a toad into the spring. 

In this situation of things it was that Mr Nash 
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first came into that city, and hearing the threat of 
this physician he humorously assured the people 
that if they would give him leave he would charm 
away the poison of the doctor’s toad, as they 
usually charmed the venom of the tarantula, by 
music. He therefore was immediately empowered 
to set up the force of a band of music against the 
poison of the doctor’s reptile. The company very 
sensibly increased, Nash triumphed, and the 
sovereignty of the city was decreed to him by 
every rank of people. 

We are now to behold this gentleman as arrived 
at a new dignity for which Nature seemed to have 
formed him. We are to see him directing 
pleasures which none had better learned to share; 
placed over rebellious and refractory subjects that 
were to be ruled only by the force of his address, 
and governing such as had been accustomed to 
govern others. We see a kingdom beginning with 
him and sending off Tunbridge as one of its colonies. 

But to talk more simply, when we talk at best 
of trifles. None could possibly conceive a person 
more fit to fill this employment than Nash. He 
had some wit, as I have said once or twice before, 
but it was of that sort which is rather happy than 
permanent. Once a week he might say a good 
thing; this the little ones about him took care to 
divulge, or if they happened to forget the joke he 
usually remembered to repeat it himself. In a 
long intercourse with the world he had acquired 
an impenetrable assurance, and the freedom with 
which he was received by the great furnished him 
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with vivacity which could be commanded at any 
time and which some mistook for wit. His former 
intercourse among people of fashion in town had 
let him into most of the characters of the nobility, 
and he was acquainted with many of their private 
intrigues. He understood rank and precedence 
with the utmost exactness, was fond of show and 
finery himself, and generally set a pattern of it to 
others. These were his favourite talents, and he 
was the favourite of such as had no other. 

But to balance these, which some may consider 
as foibles, he was charitable himself, and generally 
shamed his betters into a similitude of sentiment 
if they were not naturally so before. He was fond 
of advising those young men who, by youth and 
too much money, are taught to look upon extra- 
vagance as a virtue. He was an enemy to rude- 
ness in others, though in the latter part of his life 
he did not much seem to encourage a dislike of it 
by his own example. None talked with more 
humanity of the foibles of others when absent 
than he, nor kept those secrets with which he was 
entrusted more inviolably. But above all (if 
moralists will allow it among the number of his 
virtues), though he gamed high he always played 
very fairly. These were his qualifications. Some 
of the nobility regarded him as an inoffensive, use- 
ful companion, the size of whose understanding 
was, in general, level with their own; but their 
little imitators admired him as a person of fine 
sense and great good breeding. Thus people 
became fond of ranking him in the number of their 
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acquaintances, told over his jests, and Beau Nash 
at length became the fashionable companion. 

His first care, when made master of the cere- 
monies, or king of Bath, as it is called, was to pro- 
mote a music subscription of one guinea each for a 
band which was to consist of six performers, who 
were to receive a guinea a week each for their 
trouble. He allowed also two guineas a week for 
lighting and sweeping the rooms, for which he 
accounted to the subscribers by receipt. 

The pump-house was immediately put under the 
care of an officer, by the name of the Pumper, for 
which he paid the Corporation an annual rent. A 
row of new houses was begun on the south side of 
the gravel walks, before which a handsome pave- 
ment was then made for the company to walk on. 
_Not less than seventeen or eighteen hundred 
pounds was raised this year and in the beginning 
of 1706, by subscription, and laid out in repairing 
the roads near the city. The streets began to be 
better paved, cleaned and lighted, the licences of 
the chairmen were repressed, and by an Act of 
Parliament procured on this occasion the invalids 
who came to drink or bathe were exempted from 
all manner of toll as often as they should go out of 
the city for recreation. 

The houses and streets now began to improve, 
and ornaments were lavished upon them even to 
profusion. But in the midst of this splendour the 
company still were obliged to assemble in a booth 
to drink tea and chocolate, or to game. Mr Nash 
undertook to remedy this inconvenience. By his 
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direction one Thomas Harrison erected a hand- 
some assembly-house for these purposes. A 
better band of music was also procured, and the 
former subscription of one guinea was raised to 
two. Harrison had three guineas a week for the 
room and candles, and the music two guineas a 
man. The money Mr Nash received and accounted 
for with the utmost exactness and punctuality. 
To this house were also added gardens for people 
of rank and fashion to walk in, and the beauty of 
the suburbs continued to increase, notwithstand- 
ing the opposition that was made by the Corpora- 
tion, who at that time looked upon every useful 
improvement, particularly without the walls, as 
dangerous to the inhabitants within. 

His dominion was now extensive and secure, and 
he determined to support it with the strictest 
attention. But in order to proceed in everything 
like a king, he was resolved to give his subjects a 
law, and the following rules were accordingly put 
up in the pump-room. 


RULES TO BE OBSERVED AT BATH 


1. That a visit of ceremony at first coming and 
another at going away are all that are expected or 
desired by ladies of quality and fashion—except 
impertinents. 

2. That ladies coming to the ball appoint a time 
for their footmen coming to wait on them home, to 
prevent disturbances and inconveniences to them- 
selves and others. 

3. That gentlemen of fashion never appearing 
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in a morning before the ladies in gowns and caps 
show breeding and respect. 

4. That no person take it ill that anyone goes to 
another’s play, or breakfast, and not theirs— 
except captious by nature. 

5. That no gentleman give his ticket for the 
balls to any but gentlewomen. N.B.—Unless he 
has none of his acquaintance. 

6. That gentlemen crowding before the ladies at 
the ball show ill manners, and that none do so for 
the future—except such as respect nobody but 
themselves. 

7. That no gentleman or lady takes it ill that 
another dances before them—except such as have 
no pretence to dance at all. 

8. That the elder ladies and children be content 
with a second bench at the ball, as being past or 
not come to perfection. 

g. That the younger ladies take notice how 
many eyes observe them. N.B.—This does not 
extend to the “‘ Have-at-alls.” 

to. That all whisperers of lies and scandal be 
taken for their authors. 

rz. That all repeaters of such lies and scandal 
be shunned by all company—except such as have 
been guilty of the same crime. 

N.B.—Several men of no character, old women 
and young ones of questioned reputation, are great 
authors of lies in these places, being of the sect of 
levellers. 


These laws were written by Mr Nash himself, 
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and by the manner in which they are drawn up he 
undoubtedly designed them for wit. The reader, 
however, it is feared, will think them dull. Poor 
Nash was not born a writer, for whatever humout 
he might have in conversation, he used to call a 
pen his torpedo; whenever he grasped it, it 
numbed all his faculties. . 

But were we to give laws to a nursery we should 
make them childish laws; his statutes, though 
stupid, were addressed to fine gentlemen and 
ladies, and were probably received with sympathetic 
approbation. It is certain they were in general 
religiously observed by his subjects and executed 
by him with impartiality; neither rank nor 
fortune shielded the refractory from his re- 
sentment. 

The balls, by his directions, were to begin at six 
and to end at eleven. Nor would he suffer them 
to continue a moment longer, lest invalids might 
commit irregularities to counteract the benefit of 
the waters. Everything was to be performed in 
proper order. Each ball was to open with a 
minuet, danced by two persons of the highest dis- 
tinction present. When the minuet concluded, 
the lady was to return to her seat and Mr Nash was 
to bring the gentleman a new partner. This cere- 
mony was to be observed by every succeeding 
couple, every gentleman being obliged to dance 
with two ladies till the minuets were over, which 
generally continued two hours. At eight the 
country dances were to begin, ladies of quality, 
according to their rank, standing up first. About 
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nine o’clock a short interval was allowed for rest 
and for the gentlemen to help their partners to tea. 
That over, the company were to pursue their 
amusements till the clock struck eleven. Then 
the master of the ceremonies, entering the ball- 
room, ordered the music to desist by lifting up his 
finger. The dances discontinued, and some time 
allowed for becoming cool, the ladies were handed 
to their chairs. 

Even the Royal Family themselves had not 
influence enough to make him deviate from any 
of these rules. The Princess Amelia once applying 
to him for one dance more after he had given the 
signal to withdraw, he assured her royal highness 
that the established rules of Bath resembled the 
laws of Lycurgus, which would admit of no 
alteration without an utter subversion of all his 
authority. 

He was not less strict with regard to the dresses 
in which ladies and gentlemen were to appear. 
He had the strongest aversion to a white apron and 
absolutely excluded all who ventured to come to 
the assembly dressed in that manner. I have 
known him on a ball night strip even the Duchess 
of Q and throw her apron at one of the hinder 
benches among the ladies’ women, observing that 
none but abigails appeared in white aprons. This 
from another would be insult, in him it was con- 
sidered as a just reprimand, and the good-natured 
duchess acquiesced in his censure and with great 
good sense and good humour begged his 
“ Majesty’s”’ pardon. 
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But he found more difficulty in attacking the 
gentlemen’s irregularities, and for some time strove 
but in vain to prohibit the use of swords. Dis- 
putes arising from love or play were sometimes 
attended with fatal effects. To use his own ex- 
pression, he was resolved to hinder people from 
doing what they had no mind to, but for some time 
without effect. However, there happened about 
that time a duel between two gamesters, whose 
names were Taylor and Clarke, which helped to 
promote his peaceable intentions. They fought 
by torchlight in the grove. Taylor was run 
through the body, but lived seven years after, at 
which time, his wound breaking out afresh, it caused 
his death. Clarke from that time pretended to be 
a Quaker, but the orthodox brethren never cordi- 
ally received him among their number, and he died 
at London about eighteen years after in poverty 
and contrition. From that time it was thought 
necessary to forbid the wearing of swords at Bath, 
as they often tore the ladies’ clothes and frightened 
them by sometimes appearing upon trifling occa- 
sions. Whenever, therefore, Nash heard of a chal- 
lenge given or accepted, he instantly had both 
parties arrested. The gentlemen’s boots also 
made a very desperate stand against him; the 
country squires were by no means submissive to 
his usurpations, and probably his authority alone 
would never have carried him through had he not 
reinforced it with ridicule. He wrote a song upon 
the occasion, which, for the honour of his poetical 
talents, the world shall see. 
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FRONTINELLA’S INVITATION TO THE ASSEMBLY 


Come, one and all, to Hloyden Hall, 
For there’s the assembly this night ; 
None but prude fools, 
Mind manners and rules ; 
We hoydens do decency slight. 


Come trollops and slatterns, 
Cocked hats and white aprons, 
This best our modesty suits ; 
For why should not we, 
In dress be as free, 
As Hogs-Norton ’squires in boots. 

The keenness, severity, and particularly the good 
rhymes of this little morceau, which was at that 
time highly relished by many of the nobility at 
Bath, gained him a temporary triumph. But to 
push his victories, he got up a puppet-show, in 
which Punch came in booted and spurred in the 
character of a country squire. He was introduced 
as courting his mistress, and having obtained her 
consent to comply with his wishes, upon going to 
bed he is desired to pull off his boots. ‘‘ My boots,”’ 
replies Punch. “Why, madam, you may as well 
bid me pull off my legs. I never go without boots; 
I never ride, I never dance without them, and this 
piece of politeness is quite the thing at Bath. We 
always dance at our town in boots, and the ladies 
often move minuets in riding-hoods.’”’ Thus he 
goes on, till his mistress, grown impatient, kicks 
him off the stage. 

From that time few ventured to appear at the 
assemblies in Bath in a riding-dress, and whenever 
any gentleman, through ignorance or haste, 
appeared in the rooms in boots, Nash would make 
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up to him, and bowing in an arch manner, would 
tell him that he had forgot his horse. Thus he was 
at last completely victorious. 
Dolisq ; coacti 
Quos neque Tydides nec Larisszeus Achilles 
Non anni domuere decem. 

He began therefore to reign without a rival, and 
like other kings had his mistresses, flatterers, 
enemies and calumniators. The amusements of the 
place, however, wore a very different aspect from 
what they did formerly. Regularity repressed 
pride, and that lessened, people of fortune became 
fit for society. Let the morose and grave censure 
an attention to forms and ceremonies and rail at 
those whose only business it is to regulate them; 
but though ceremony is very different from polite- 
ness, no country was ever yet polite that was not 
first ceremonious. The natural gradation of breed- 
ing begins in savage disgust, proceeds to indiffer- 
ence, improves into attention, by degrees refines 
into ceremonious observance, and the trouble of 
being ceremonious at length produces politeness, 
elegance and ease. There is, therefore, some merit 
in mending society, even in one of the inferior steps 
of this gradation, and no man was more happy in 
this respect than Mr Nash. In every nation there 
are enough who have no other business or care but 
that of buying pleasure, and he taught them, who 
bid at such an auction, the art of procuring what 
they sought without diminishing the pleasure of 
others. 

The city of Bath, by such assidutty, soon 
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became the theatre of summer amusements for all 
people of fashion, and the manner of spending the 
day there must amuse any but such as disease or 
spleen had made uneasy to themselves. The 
following is a faint picture of the pleasures that 
scene affords. Upon a stranger’s arrival at Bath 
he is welcomed by a peal of the Abbey bells, and in 
the next place by the voice and music of the city 
waits. For these civilities the ringers have gener- 
ally a present made them of half-a-guinea, and the 
waits of half-a-crown, or more, in proportion to the 
person’s fortune, generosity or ostentation. These 
customs, though disagreeable, are, however, gener- 
ally liked, or they would not continue. The 
greatest incommodity attending them is the dis- 
turbance the bells must give the sick. But the 
pleasure of knowing the name of every family that 
comes to town recompenses the inconvenience. 
Invalids are fond of news, and upon the first sound 
of the bells everybody sends out to inquire for 
whom they ring. 

After the family is thus welcomed to Bath, it is 
the custom for the master of it to go to the public 
places and subscribe two guineas at the assembly- 
houses towards the balls and music in the pump- 
house, for which he is entitled to three tickets 
every ball night. His next subscription is a crown, 
half-a-guinea, or a guinea, according to his rank 
and quality, for the liberty of walking in the private 
walks belonging to Simpson’s assembly-house; a 
crown or half-a-guinea is also given to the book- 
sellers, for which the gentleman is to have what 
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books he pleases to read at his lodgings. And at 
the coffee-house another subscription is taken for 
pen, ink and paper, for such letters as the sub- 
scriber shall write at it during his stay. The 
ladies too may subscribe to the booksellers, and to 
an house by the pump-room, for the advantage of 
reading the news and for enjoying each other’s 
conversation. 

Things being thus adjusted, the amusements of 
the day are generally begun by bathing, which is 
no unpleasing method of passing away an hour or 
so. 

The baths are five in number. On the south- 
west side of the Abbey Church is the King’s Bath, 
which is an oblong square; the walls are full of 
niches, and at every corner are steps to descend 
into it. This bath is said to contain 427 tons and 
50 gallons of water, and on its rising out of the 
ground over the springs, it is sometimes too hot to 
be endured by those who bathe therein. Adjoin- 
ing to the King’s Bath there is another called the 
Queen’s Bath. This is of a more temperate 
warmth, as borrowing its water from the other. 

In the south-west part of the city are three other 
baths, viz., the Hot Bath, which is not much 
inferior in heat to the King’s Bath, and contains 
53 tons, 2 hogsheads and 11 gallons of water. The 
Cross Bath, which contains 52 tons, 3 hogsheads 
and 11 gallons, and the Leper’s Bath, which is not 
so much frequented as the rest. 

The King’s Bath (according to the best observa- 
tions) will fill in about nine hours and a half; the 
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Hot Bath in about eleven hours and a half; and 
the Cross Bath in about the same time. 

The hours for bathing are commonly between 
six and nine in the morning, and the baths are every 
morning supplied with fresh water, for when the 
people have done bathing the sluices in each bath 
are pulled up and the water is carried off by drains 
into the river Avon. 

In the morning the lady is brought in a close 
chair, dressed in her bathing clothes, to the bath, 
and, being in the water, the woman who attends 
presents her with a little floating dish like a basin, 
into which the lady puts a handkerchief, a snuff- 
box and a nosegay. She then traverses the bath— 
if a novice, with a guide, if otherwise, by herself— 
and having amused herself thus while she thinks 
proper, calls for her chair and returns to her 
lodgings. 

The amusement of bathing is immediately suc- 
ceeded by a general assembly of people at the 
pump-house, some for pleasure and some to drink 
the hot waters. Three glasses, at three different 
times, is the usual portion for every drinker, and 
the intervals between every glass are enlivened by 
the harmony of a small band of music, as well as 
by the conversation of the gay, the witty, or the 
forward. 

From the pump-house the ladies, from time to 
time, withdraw to a female coffee-house, and from 
thence return to their lodgings to breakfast. The 
gentlemen withdraw to their coffee-houses to read 
the papers or converse on the news of the day with 
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a freedom and ease not to be found in the 
Metropolis. 

People of fashion make public breakfasts at the 
assembly-houses, to which they invite theiracquaint- 
ances, and they sometimes order private concerts; 
or, when so disposed, attend lectures upon the arts 
and sciences, which are frequently taught there in 
a pretty superficial manner, so as not to tease the 
understanding, while they afford the imagination 
some amusement. The private concerts are per- 
formed in the ball-rooms, the tickets a crown each. 

Concert breakfasts at the assembly-house some- 
times make also a part of the morning’s amuse- 
ment here, the expenses of which are defrayed by a 
subscription among the men. Persons of rank 
and fortune who can perform are admitted into the 
orchestra and find a pleasure in joining with the 
performers. 

Thus we have the tedious morning fairly over. 
When noon approaches and church (if any please 
to go there) is done, some of the company appear 
upon the parade and other public walks, where 
they continue to chat and amuse each other till 
they have formed parties for the play, cards, or 
dancing for the evening. Another part of the com- 
pany divert themselves with reading in the book- 
sellers’ shops, or are generally seen tasting the air 
and exercise, some on horseback, some in coaches. 
Some walk in the meadows round the town, wind- 
ing along the side of the river Avon and the neigh- 
bouring canal, while others are seen scaling some 
of those romantic precipices that overhang the city. 
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When the hour of dinner draws nigh and the 
company is returned from their different recrea- 
tions, the provisions are generally served with 
the utmost elegance and plenty. Their mutton, 
butter, fish and fowl are all allowed to be excellent, 
and their cookery still exceeds their meat. 

After dinner is over and evening prayers ended, 
the company meet a second time at the pump- 
house. From this they retire to the walks, and 
from thence go to drink tea at the assembly-houses, 
and the rest of the evenings are concluded either 
with balls, plays or visits. A theatre was erected 
in the year 1705 by subscription by people of the 
highest rank, who permitted their arms to be 
engraven on the inside of the house as a public testi- 
mony of their liberality towards it. Every Tues- 
day and Friday evening is concluded with a public 
ball, the contributions to which are so numerous 
that the price of each ticket is trifling. Thus Bath 
yields a continued rotation of diversions, and 
people of all ways of thinking, even from the 
libertine to the Methodist, have it in their power 
to complete the day with employments suited to 
their inclinations. 

In this manner every amusement soon improved 
under Mr Nash’s administration. The magi- 
strates of the city found that he was necessary and 
useful, and took every opportunity of paying the 
same respect to his fictitious royalty that is gener- 
ally extorted by real power. The same satisfac- 
tion a young lady finds upon being singled out at 
her first appearance, or an applauded poet on the 
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success of his first tragedy, influenced him. All 
admired him as an extraordinary character, and 
some, who knew no better, as a very fine gentleman. 
He was perfectly happy in their little applause and 
affected at length something particular in his dress, 
behaviour and conversation. 

His equipage was sumptuous, and he usually 
travelled to Tunbridge in a post chariot and six 
greys, with out-riders, footmen, French horns and 
every other appendage of expensive parade. He © 
always wore a white hat, and, to apologise for this 
singularity, said he did it purely to secure it from 
being stolen. -His dress was tawdry, though not 
perfectly genteel; he might be considered as a beau 
of several generations, and in his appearance he, in 
some measure, mixed the fashions of the last age 
with those of the present. He perfectly under- 
stood elegant expense, and generally passed his 
time in the very best company, if persons of the 
first distinction deserve that title. 

But I hear the reader now demand what finances 
were to support all this finery, or where the 
treasures that gave him such frequent opportuni- 
ties of displaying his benevolence, or his vanity? 
To answer this we must now enter upon another 
part of his character, his talents as a gamester, for 
by gaming alone at that period of which I speak he 
kept up so very genteel an appearance. When he 
first figured at Bath there were few laws against 
this destructive amusement. The gaming-table 
was the constant resource of despair and indigence 
and the frequent ruin of opulent fortunes. Where- 
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ever people of fashion came, needy adventurers 
were generally found in waiting. With such Bath 
swarmed, and among this class Mr Nash was cer- 
tainly to be numbered in the beginning, only with 
this difference, that he wanted the corrupt heart 
too commonly attending a life of expedients, for 
he was generous, humane and honourable, even 
though by profession a gamester. 

A thousand instances might be given of his 
integrity, even in this infamous profession, where 
his generosity often impelled him to act in contra- 
diction to his interest. Wherever he found a 
novice in the hands of a sharper he generally fore- 
warned him of the danger; whenever he found any 
inclined to play, yet ignorant of the game, he would 
offer his services and play for them. I remember 
an instance to this effect, though too nearly con- 
cerned in the affair to publish the gentleman’s 
name of whom it is related. In the year 1725 
there came to Bath a giddy youth who had just 
resigned his fellowship at Oxford. He brought 
his whole fortune with him there, it was but a trifle; 
however, he was resolved to venture it all. Good 
fortune seemed kinder than could be expected. 
Without the smallest skill in play he won a sum 
sufficient to make any unambitious man happy. His 
desire of gain increasing with his gains, in the 
October following he was at all, and added four 
thousand pounds to his former capital. Mr Nash 
one night, after losing a considerable sum to this 
undeserving son of fortune, invited him to supper. 
“ Sir!” cried this honest though veteran gamester, 
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“ pechaps you may imagine I have invited you in 
order to have my revenge at home, but, sir, I 
scorn so inhospitable an action. I desired the 
favour of your company to give you some advice 
which, you will pardon me, sir, you seem to stand 
in need of. You are now high in spirits and drawn 
away by a torrent of success. But there will come 
a time when you will repent having left the calm 
of a college life for the turbulent profession of a 
gamester. Ill runs will come, as sure as day and 
night succeed each other. Be therefore advised, 
remain content with your present gains, for be 
persuaded that had you the Bank of England, with 
your present ignorance of gaming, it would vanish 
like a fairy dream. You are a stranger to me, but 
to convince you of the part I take in your welfare, 
I'll give you fifty guineas, to forfeit twenty every 
time you lose two hundred at one sitting.” The 
young gentleman refused his offer, and was at last 
undone! 

The late Duke of B., being chagrined at losing a 
considerable sum, pressed Mr Nash to tie him up 
for the future from playing deep. Accordingly 
- the Beau gave his Grace an hundred guineas to for- 
feit ten thousand whenever he lost a sum to the 
same amount at play in one sitting. The Duke 
loved play to distraction, and soon after at Hazard 
lost eight thousand guineas, and was going to throw 
for three thousand more, when Nash, catching hold 
of the dice-box, entreated his Grace to reflect upon 
the penalty if he lost. The Duke for that time 
desisted, but so strong was the furore of play upon 
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him, that soon after, losing a considerable sum at _ 
Newmarket, he was contented to pay the penalty. 

When the late Earl of T——d was a youth he was 
passionately fond of play and never better pleased 
than with having Mr Nash for his antagonist. 
Nash saw with concern his lordship’s foible and 
undertook to cure him, though by a very disagree- 
able remedy. Conscious of his own superior skill, 
he determined to engage him in single play for a 
very considerable sum. His lordship, in propor- 
tion as he lost his game, lost his temper too, and 
as he approached the gulf seemed still more eager 
for ruin. He lost his estate; some writings were 
put into the winner’s possession; his very equipage 
was deposited as a last stake, and he lost that also. 
But when our generous gamester had found his 
lordship sufficiently punished for his temerity, he 
returned all, only stipulating that he should be 
paid five thousand pounds whenever he should 
think proper to make the demand. However, he 
never made any such demand during his lordship’s 
life, but some time after his decease, Mr Nash’s 
affairs being on the wane, he demanded the 
money of his lordship’s heirs, who honourably paid 
it without any hesitation. 

But whatever skill Nash might have acquired by 
long practice in play, he was never formed by 
nature for a successful gamester. He was con- 
stitutionally passionate and generous. To acquire 
a perfection in that art a man must be naturally 
phlegmatic, reserved and cool; every passion must 
learn to obey control, but he frequently was unable 
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to restrain the violence of his, and was often be- 
trayed by this means into unbecoming rudeness 
or childish impertinence; was sometimes a minion 
of fortune, and as often depressed by adversity. 
While others made considerable fortunes at the 
gaming-table, he was ever in the power of chance, 
nor did even the intimacy with which he was 
received by the great place him in a state of inde- 
pendence. 

The considerable inconveniences that were 
found to result from a permission of gaming at 
length attracted the attention of the legislature, 
and in the twelfth year of his late Majesty the most 
prevalent games at that time were declared fraudu- 
lent and unlawful. Every age has had its peculiar 
modes of gaming. The games of Gleek, Primero, 
In and In and several others now exploded, em- 
ployed our sharping ancestors; to these succeeded 
the Ace of Hearts, Pharaoh, Basset and Hazard, 
all games of chance like the former. But though 
in these the chances seemed equal to the novice, in 
general those who kept the bank were considerable 
winners. The act therefore, passed upon this 
occasion, declared all such games and _ lotteries 
illicit, and directed that all who should set up such 
games should forfeit two hundred pounds, to be 
levied by distress on the offender’s goods, one 
third to go to the informer, the residue to the 
poor. 

The act further declared that every person who 
played in any place, except in the royal palace 
where his Majesty resided, should forfeit fifty 
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pounds, and should be condemned to pay treble 
costs in case of an appeal. 

This law was scarcely made before it was eluded 
by the invention of divers fraudulent and deceitful 
games, and a particular game, called Passage, was 
daily practised and contributed to the ruin of 
thousands. To prevent this, the ensuing year it 
was enacted that this and every other game in- 
vented, or to be invented, with one die or more, or 
any other instrument of the same nature, with 
numbers thereon, should be subject to a similar 
penalty, and at the same time the persons playing 
with such instruments should be punished as above. 

This amendment of the law soon gave birth to 
new evasions; the game of Rolly Polly, Marl- 
borough’s Battles, but particularly the E O, were 
set up, and, strange to observe! several of those 
very noblemen who had given their voices to sup- 
press gaming were the most ready to encourage it. 
This game was at first set up at Tunbridge. It was 
invented by one C——k, and carried on between 
him and one Mr A——, proprietor of the assembly- 
room at that place, and was reckoned extremely 
profitable to the bank, as it gained two and a half 
per cent. on all that was lost or won. 

As all gaming was suppressed but this, Mr Nash 
was now utterly destitute of any resource that he 
could expect from his superior skill and long ex- 
perience in the art. The money to be gained in 
private gaming is at best but trifling and the oppor- 
tunity precarious. The minds of the generality 
of mankind shrink with their circumstances, and 
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Nash, upon the immediate prospect of poverty, 
was now mean enough (I will call it no worse) to 
enter into a base confederacy with those low 
creatures to evade the law and to share the plunder. 
The occasion was as follows. The profits of the 
table were, as I observed, divided between C k, 
the inventor, and A——e, the room-keeper. The 
first year’s profits were extraordinary and A——e, 
the room-keeper, now began to wish himself sole 
proprietor. The combinations of the worthless 
are ever of short duration. The next year, there- 
fore, A——e turned C k out of his room and set 
up the game for himself. The gentlemen and 
ladies who frequented the wells, unmindful of the 
immense profit gained by these reptiles, still con- 
tinued to game as before, and A e was triumph- 
ing in the success of his politics when he was in- 
formed that C k and his friends hired the crier 
to cry the game down. The consequences of this 
would have been fatal to A e’s interest, for by 
this means frauds might have been discovered 
which would deter even the most ardent lovers of 
play. Immediately, therefore, while the crier was 
yet upon the walks, he applied to Mr Nash to stop 
these proceedings, and, at the same time, offered 
him a fourth share of the bank, which Mr Nash was 
mean enough to accept. This is the greatest blot 
in his life, and this it is hoped will find pardon. 
The day after the inventor offered a half of the 
bank, but this Mr Nash thought proper to refuse, 
being pre-engaged to A——e. Upon which, being 
disappointed, he applied to one Mr J e, and 
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under his protection another table was set up and 
the company seemed to be divided equally between 
them. I cannot reflect without surprise at the 
wisdom of the gentlemen and ladies to suffer them- 
selves to be thus parcelled out between a pack of 
sharpers and permit themselves to be defrauded 
without even the show of opposition. The com- 
pany thus divided, Mr Nash once more availed 
himself of their parties and prevailed upon them 
to unite their banks and to divide the gains into 
three shares, of which he reserved one to himself. 

Nash had hitherto enjoyed a fluctuating fortune; 
and, had he taken the advantage of the present 
opportunity, he might have been for the future not 
only above want, but even in circumstances of 
opulence. Had he cautiously employed himself 
in computing the benefits of the table, and exacting 
his stipulated share, he might have soon grown 
rich; but he entirely left the management of it to 
the people of the rooms; he took them (as he says 
in one of his memorials upon this occasion) to be 
honest, and never inquired what was won or lost; 
and, it is probable, they were seldom assiduous in 
informing him. I find a secret pleasure in thus 
displaying the insecurity of friendships among the 
base. They pretended to pay him regularly at 
first, but he soon discovered, as he says, that at 
Tunbridge he had suffered to the amount of two 
thousand guineas. 

In the meantime, as the E O table thus succeeded 
at Tunbridge, Mr Nash was resolved to introduce 
it at Bath, and previously asked the opinion of 
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several lawyers, who declared it no way illegal. In 
consequence of this he wrote to Mrs A e, who 
kept one of the great rooms at Bath, acquainting 
her with the profits attending such a scheme, and 
proposing to have a fourth share with her and Mr 
W. , the proprietor of the other room, for his 
authority and protection. To this Mr W—— and 
she returned him for answer that they would grant 
him a fifth share, which he consented to accept. 
Accordingly, he made a journey to London, and 
bespoke two tables, one for each room, at the rate 
of fifteen pounds each table. 

The tables were no sooner set up at Bath than 
they were frequented with a greater concourse of 
gamesters than those at Tunbridge. Men of that 
infamous profession, from every part of the king- 
dom, and even other parts of Europe, flocked here 
to feed on the ruins of each other’s fortune. This 
afforded another opportunity for Mr Nash to 
become rich; but, as at Tunbridge, he thought the 
people here also would take care of him, and there- 
fore he employed none. to look after his interest. 
The first year they paid him what he thought just; 
the next, the woman of the room dying, her son 
paid him and showed his books. Some time after 
the people of the rooms offered him one hundred 
pounds a year each for his share, which he refused; 
every succeeding year they continued to pay him 
less and less, till at length he found, as he pretends, 
that he had thus lost not less than twenty thousand 
pounds. 

Thus they proceeded, deceiving the public and 
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each other, till the legislature thought proper to 
suppress these seminaries of vice. It was enacted, 
that after the 24th of June 1745 none should be 
permitted to keep a house, room or place for play- 
ing, upon pain of such forfeitures as were declared 
in former acts instituted for that purpose. 

The legislature likewise amended a law, made in 
the reign of Queen Anne, for recovering money lost 
at play, on the oath of the winner. By this act 
no person was rendered incapable of being a 
witness; and every person present at a gaming- 
table might be summoned by the magistrate, who 
took cognizance of the affair. No privilege of 
Parliament was allowed to those convicted of 
having gaming-tables in their houses. Those who 
lost ten pounds at one time were liable to be 
indicted within six months after the offence was 
committed; and being convicted, were to be fined 
five times the value of the sum won or lost, for the 
use of the poor. Any offender, before conviction, 
discovering another, so as to be convicted, was to 
be discharged from the penalties incurred by his 
own offences. 

By this wise and just act all Nash’s future hopes 
of succeeding by the tables were blown up. He 
had now only the justice and generosity of his con- 
federates to trust to, but that he soon found to be 
a vain expectation; for, if we can depend on his 
own memorials, what at one time they confessed, 
they would at another deny; and though upon 
some occasions they seemed at variance with each 
other, yet when they were to oppose him, whom 
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they considered as a common enemy, they gener- 
ally united with confidence and success. He now 
therefore had nothing but a law-suit to confide in 
for redress; and this is ever the last expedient 
to retrieve a desperate fortune. He accordingly 
threw his suit into Chancery, and, by this means, 
the public became acquainted with what he had 
long endeavoured to conceal. They now found 
that he was himself concerned in the gaming- 
tables, of which he only seemed the conductor; 
and that he had shared part of the spoil, though he 
complained of having been defrauded of a just 
share. 

The success of his suit was what might have been * 
naturally expected; he had but at best a bad 
cause, and as the oaths of the defendants were 
alone sufficient to cast him in Chancery, it was not 
surprising that he was nonsuited. But the conse- 
quence of this affair was much more fatal than he 
had imagined; it lessened him in the esteem of the 
public, it drew several enemies against him, and in 
some measure diminished the authority of any 
defence he could make. From that time (about 
the year 1745) I find this poor, good-natured, but 
misguided man involved in continual disputes, 
every day calumniated with some new slander, and 
continually endeavouring to obviate its effects. 

Upon these occasions his usual method was, by 
printed bills handed about among hisacquaintances, 
to inform the public of his most private transac- 
tions with some of those creatures with whom he 
had formerly associated; but these apologies 
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served rather to blacken his antagonists than to 
vindicate him. They were in general extremely 
ill-written, confused, obscure, and sometimes un- 
intelligible. By these, however, it appeared, that 
W. was originally obliged to him for the resort 
of company to his room; that Lady H , who 
had all the company before W *s room was 
built, offered Mr Nash a hundred pounds: for his 
protection; which he refused, having previously 
promised to support Mrs W It appears by 
these apologies that the persons concerned in the 
rooms made large fortunes, while he still continued 
in pristine indigence; and that his nephew, for 
whom he had at first secured one of the rooms, was 
left in as great distress as he. 

His enemies were not upon this occasion con- 
tented with aspersing him as a confederate with 
sharpers, they even asserted that he spent and 
embezzled the subscriptions of gentlemen and 
ladies, which were given for useful or charitable 
purposes. But to such aspersions he answered by 
declaring, to use his own expression, before God 
and man, that he never diverted one shilling of the 
said subscriptions to his own use; nor was he ever 
thought to have done it, till new enemies started 
up against him. Perhaps the reader may be 
curious to see one of these memorials, written by 
himself; and I will indulge his curiosity, merely to 
show a specimen of the style and manner of a man 
whose whole life was passed in a round of gaiety and 
conversation, whose jests were a thousand times 
repeated, and whose company was courted by 
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every son and daughter of fashion. The following 
is particularly levelled against those who, in the 
latter part of his life, took every opportunity to 
traduce his character. 


A MONITOR 

‘¢ For the Lord hateth lying and deceitful lips.—PsaLM.” 

“*The curse denounced in my motto is sufficient 
to intimidate any person who is not quite aban- 
doned in their evil ways, and who have any fear of 
God before their eyes; everlasting burnings are a 
terrible reward for their misdoings; and nothing 
but the most hardened sinners will oppose the 
judgments of heaven, being without end. This 
reflection must be shocking to such as are conscious 
to themselves of having erred from the sacred 
dictates of the psalmist, and who, following the blind 
impulse of passion, daily forging lies and deceit, to 
annoy their neighbour. But there are joys in 
heaven which they can never arrive at, whose 
whole study is to destroy the peace and harmony, 
and good order of society, in this place.’ 


“This carries little the air of a bagatelle, it rather 
seems a sermon in miniature, so different are some 
men in the closet and in conversation. The follow- 
ing I have taken at random from a heap of other 
memorials, all tending to set his combination with 
the aforementioned partners in a proper light. 


“E O was first set up in A——-e’s room, the profits 
divided between one C——k (the inventor cf the 
game) and A——e, 
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“The next year A——e, finding the game so 
advantageous, turned C k out of his room, and 
set the game up himself; but C——k and his 
friends hired the crier to cry the game down; upon 
which A——e came running to me to stop it, after 
he had cried it once, which I immediately did, and 
turned the crier off the walks. 

“Then A——e asked me to go a fourth with him 
in the bank, which I consented to; C k next 
day took me into his room which he had hired, and 
proffered me to go half with him, which I refused, 
being engaged before to A €. 

““J——e then set up the same game, and com- 
plained that he had not half play at his room; upon 
which I made them agree to join their banks, and 
divide equally the gain and loss, and I to go the like 
share in the bank. 

‘“T, taking them to be honest, never inquired what 
was won or lost, and thought they paid me 
honestly, till it was discovered that they had 
defrauded me of 2000 guineas. 

“T then arrested A e, who told me I must go 
into Chancery, and that I should begin with the 
people of Bath, who had cheated me of ten times 
as much; and told my attorney that J e had 
cheated me of 500, and wrote me word that I 
probably had it not under his hand, which never 
was used in play. 

“Upon my arresting A——e, I received a letter 
not to prosecute J e, for he would be a very 
good witness: I wrote a discharge to J——e for 
£125 in full, though he never paid me a farthing, 
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upon his telling me, if his debts were paid, he was 
not worth a shilling. 

“Every article of this I can prove from A——e’s 
own mouth, as a reason that he allowed the bank 
keepers but 10 per cent. because I went 20; and 
his suborning —— to alter his informations. 

“RICHARD NASH.” 


This gentleman’s simplicity, in trusting persons 
whom he had no previous reasons to place confid- 
ence in, seems to be one of those lights into his 
character which, while they impeach his under- 
standing, do honour to his benevolence. The low 
and timid are ever suspicious; but a heart im- 
pressed with honourable sentiments expects from 
others sympathetic sincerity. 

But now that we have viewed his conduct as a 
gamester, and seen him on that side of his char- 
acter, which is by far the most unfavourable, seen 
him declining from his former favour and esteem, 
the just consequence of his quitting, though but 
ever so little, the paths of honour, let me turn to 
those brighter parts of his life and character, which 
gained the affection of his friends, the esteem of the 
_ Corporation which he assisted, and may possibly 
attract the attention of posterity. By his successes 
we shall find that figuring in life proceeds less 
from the possession of great talents than from the 
proper application of moderate ones. Some great 
minds are only fitted to put forth their powers in 
the storm; and the occasion is often wanting during 
a whole life for a great exertion: but trifling oppor- 
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tunities of shining are almost every hour offered to 
the little sedulous mind; and a person thus em- 
ployed is not only more pleasing, but more useful 
in a state of tranquil society. 

Though gaming first introduced him into polite 
company, this alone could hardly have carried him 
forward without the assistance of a genteel address, 
much vivacity, some humour, and some wit. But 
once admitted into the circle of the beau monde, 
he then laid claim to all the privileges by which it 
is distinguished. Among others, in the early part 
of his life, he entered himself professedly into the 
service of the fair sex; he set up for a man of 
gallantry and intrigue; and, if we can credit the 
boasts of his old age, he often succeeded. In fact, 
the business of love somewhat resembles the 
business of physic; no matter for qualifications, 
he that makes vigorous pretensions to either is 
surest of success. Nature had by no means formed 
Mr Nash for a Beau Gargon; his person was 
clumsy, too large and awkward, and his features 
harsh, strong, and peculiarly irregular; yet, even 
with those disadvantages, he made love, became a 
universal admirer of the sex, and was universally 
admired. He was possessed, at least, of some 
requisites of a lover. He had assiduity, flattery, 
fine clothes, and as much wit as the ladies he 
addressed. Wit, flattery and fine clothes, he used 
to say, were enough to debauch a nunnery. But 
my fair readers of the present day are exempt from 
this scandal; and it is no matter now what he said 
of their grandmothers. 

pe 
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As Nestor was a man of three ages, so Nash 
sometimes humorously called himself a beau of 
three generations. He had seen flaxen bobs 
succeeded by majors, which in their turn gave way 
to negligents, which were at last totally routed by 
bags and ramilees. The manner in which gentle- 
men managed their amours, in these different ages 
of fashion, were not more different than their 
periwigs. The lover in the reign of King Charles 
was solemn, majestic and formal. He visited his 
mistress in state, languished for the favour, 
kneeled when he toasted his goddess, walked with 
solemnity, performed the most trifling things with 
decorum, and even took snuff with a flourish. The 
beau of the latter part of Queen Anne’s reign was 
disgusted with so much formality; he was pert, 
smart and lively; his billets-doux were written in a 
quite different style from that of his antiquated 
predecessor; he was ever laughing at his own 
ridiculous situation; till at last, he persuaded the 
lady to become as ridiculous as himself. The beau 
of the third age, in which Mr Nash died, was still 
more extraordinary than either; his whole secret 
in intrigue consisted in perfect indifference. The 
only way to make love now, I have heard Mr Nash 
say, was to take no manner of notice of the lady, 
which method was found the surest way to secure 
her affections.  — 

However these things be, this gentleman’s 
successes in amour were in reality very much con- 
fined in the second and third age of intrigue; his 
character was too public for a lady to consign her 
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reputation to his keeping. But in the beginning 
of life it is said he knew the secret history of the 
times, and contributed himself to swell the page of 
scandal. Were I upon the present occasion to hold 
the pen of a novelist, I could recount some amours 
in which he was successful. I could fill a volume 
with little anecdotes, which contain neither 
pleasure nor instruction; with histories of profess- 
ing lovers, and poor believing girls deceived by such 
professions. But such adventures are easily 
written, and as easily achieved. The plan even of 
fictitious novel is quite exhausted; but truth, 
which I have followed here, and ever design to follow, 
presents in the affair of love scarce any variety. 
The manner in which one reputation is lost exactly 
resembles that by which another is taken away. 
The gentleman begins at timid distance, grows 
more bold, becomes rude, till the lady is married 
or undone; such is the substance of every modern 
novel; nor will I gratify the pruriency of folly at 
the expense of every other pleasure my narration 
may afford. 

Mr Nash did not long continue a universal 
gallant; but in the earlier years of his reign 
entirely gave up his endeavours to deceive the sex, 
in order to become the honest protector of their 
innocence, the guardian of their reputation, and a 
friend to their virtue. 

This was a character he bore for many years, 
and supported it with integrity, assiduity and 
success. It was his constant practice to do every- 
thing in his power to prevent the fatal consequences 
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of rash and inconsiderate love; and there are many 
persons now alive who owe their present happiness 
to his having interrupted the progress of an amour 
that threatened to become unhappy, or even 
criminal, by privately making their guardians or 
parents acquainted with what he could discover. 
And his manner of disconcerting these schemes 
was such as generally secured him from the rage 
and resentment of the disappointed. One night, 
when I was in Wiltshire’s room, Nash came up to 
a lady and her daughter, who were people of no 
inconsiderable fortune, and bluntly told the mother 
she had better be at home: this was at that time 
thought an audacious piece of impertinence, and 
the lady turned away piqued and disconcerted. 
Nash, however, pursued her, and repeated the 
words again; when the old lady, wisely conceiving 
there might be some hidden meaning couched 
under this seeming insolence, retired, and coming 
to her lodgings, found a coach and six at the door, 
which a sharper had provided to carry off her 
eldest daughter. 

I shall beg leave to give some other instances of 
Mr Nash’s good sense and. good nature on these 
. occasions, as I have had the accounts from himself. 
At the conclusion of the treaty of peace at Utrecht, 
Colonel M was one of the thoughtless, agree- 
able, gay creatures that drew the attention of the 
company at Bath. He danced and talked with 
great vivacity; and when he gamed among the 
ladies, he showed that his attention was employed 
rather upon their hearts than their fortunes. His 
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own fortune, however, was a trifle when compared 
to the elegance of his expense; and his imprudence 
at last was so great, that it obliged him to sell an 
annuity, arising from his commission, to keep up 
his splendour a little longer. 

However thoughtless he might be, he had the 
happiness of gaining the affections of Miss , 
whose father designed her a very large fortune. 
This lady was courted by a nobleman of distinction, 
but she refused his addresses, resolved upon grati- 
fying rather her inclinations than her avarice. 
The intrigue went on successfully between her and 
the colonel, and they both would certainly have 
been married, and been undone, had not Mr Nash 
apprised her father of their intentions. The old 
gentleman recalled his daughter from Bath, and 
offered Mr Nash a very considerable present for 
the care he had taken, which he refused. 

In the meantime Colonel M had an intima- 
tion how his intrigue came to be discovered, and 
by taxing Mr Nash found that his suspicions were 
not without foundation. A challenge was the 
immediate consequence, which the king of Bath, 
conscious of having only done his duty, thought 
proper to decline. As none are permitted to wear 
swords at Bath, the colonel found no opportunity 
of gratifying his resentment, and waited with im- 
patience to find Mr Nash in town, to require proper 
satisfaction. 

During this interval, however, he found his 
creditors became too importunate for him to re- 
main longer at Bath; and his finances and credit 
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being quite exhausted, he took the desperate 

resolution of going over to the Dutch army in 
Flanders, where he enlisted himself a volunteer. 
Here he underwent all the fatigues of a private 
sentinel, with the additional misery of receiving no 
pay, and his friends in England gave out that he 
was shot at the battle of ——. 

In the meantime the nobleman pressed his 
passion with ardour, but during the progress of 
his amour the young lady’s father died, and left 
her heiress to a fortune of fifteen hundred a year. 
She thought herself now disengaged from her — 
former passion. An absence of two years had in 
some measure abated her love for the colonel; and 
the assiduity, the merit, and real regard of the 
gentleman who still continued to solicit her, were 
almost too powerful for her constancy. Mr Nash, 
in the meantime, took every opportunity of in- 
quiring after Colonel M , and found that he 
had for some time been returned to England, but 
changed his name, in order to avoid the fury of his 
creditors, and that he was entered into a company 
of strolling players, who were at that time exhibit- 
ing at Peterborough. 

He now therefore thought he owed the colonel, 
in justice, an opportunity of promoting his fortune, 
as he had once deprived him of an occasion of 
satisfying his love. Our beau therefore invited 
the lady to be of a party to Peterborough, and 
offered his own equipage, which was then one of 
the most elegant in England; to conduct her there. 
The proposal being accepted, the lady, the noble- 
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man and Mr Nash, arrived in town just as the 
players were going to begin. 

Colonel M , who used every means of re- 
maining incognito, and who was too proud to make 
his distresses known to any of his former acquaint- 
ances, was now degraded into the character of Tom 
in the Conscious Lovers. Miss L was placed 
in the foremost row of the spectators, her lord on 
one side, and the impatient Nash on the other, 
when the unhappy youth appeared in that despic- 
able situation upon the stage. The moment he 
came on, his former mistress struck his view, but 
his amazement was increased when he saw her 
fainting away in the arms of those who sat behind 
her. He was incapable of proceeding, and scarce 
knowing what he did, he flew and caught her in his 
arms. 

“Colonel,” cried Nash, when they were in some 
measure recovered, “‘ you once thought me your 
enemy because I endeavoured to prevent you both 
from ruining each other. You were then wrong 
and you have long had my forgiveness. If you 
love well enough now for matrimony, you fairly 
have my consent, and damn him, say I, that 
attempts to part you.’ Their nuptials were 
solemnised soon after, and affluence added a zest 
to all their future enjoyments. Mr Nash had the 
thanks of each, and he afterwards spent several 
agreeable days in that society which he had con- 
tributed to render happy. 

I shall beg the reader’s patience while I give 
another instance in which he ineffectually offered 
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his assistance and advice. This story is not from 
himself, but told us partly by Mr Wood, the 
architect of Bath, as it fell particularly within his 
own knowledge, and partly from another memoir 
to which he refers. 

Miss Sylvia S was descended from one of the 
best families in the kingdom, and was left a large 
fortune upon her sister’s decease. She had early 
in life been introduced into the best company, and 
contracted a passion for elegance and expense. It 
is usual to make the heroine of a story very witty 
and very beautiful, and such circumstances are so 
surely expected that they are scarce attended to. 
But whatever the finest poet could conceive of wit, 
or the most celebrated painter imagine of beauty, 
were excelled in the perfections of this young lady. 
Her superiority in both was allowed by all who 
either heard or had seen her. She was naturally 
gay, generous to a fault, good-natured to the 
highest degree, affable in conversation, and some 
of her letters and other writings, as well in verse as 
prose, would have shone amongst those of the most 
celebrated wits of this or any other age had they 
been published. 

But these great qualifications were marked: by 
another, which lessened the value of them all. She 
was imprudent! But let it not be imagined that 
her reputation or honour suffered by her impru- 
dence. I only mean she had no knowledge of the 
use of money; she relieved distress by putting 
herself into the circumstances of the object whose 
wants she supplied. 
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She was arrived at the age of nineteen, when the 
crowd of her lovers and the continual repetition of 
new flattery had taught her to think she could 
never be forsaken and never poor. Young ladies 
are apt to expect a certainty of success from a 
number of lovers, and yet I have seldom seen a girl 
courted by a hundred lovers that found a husband 
in any. Before the choice is fixed she has either 
lost her reputation or her good sense, and the loss 
of either is sufficient to consign her to perpetual 
virginity. 

Among the number of this young lady’s lovers 
was the celebrated S , who at that time went 
by the name of “the good-natured man.” This 
gentleman, with talents that might have done 
honour to humanity, suffered himself to fall at 
length into the lowest state of debasement. He 
followed the dictates of every newest passion; his 
love, his pity, his generosity, and even his friend- 
ships, were all in excess. He was unable to make 
head against any of his sensations or desires, but 
they were in general worthy wishes and desires, 
for he was constitutionally virtuous. This gentle- 
man, who at last died in a gaol, was at that time 
this lady’ s envied favourite. 

It is probable that he, thoughtless creature, had 
no other prospect from this amour but that of 
passing the present moments agreeably. He only 
courted dissipation, but the lady’s thoughts were 
fixed on happiness. At length, however, his debts 
amounting to a considerable sum, he was arrested 
and thrown into prison. He endeavoured at first 
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to conceal his situation from his beautiful mistress, 
but she soon came to a knowledge of his distress, 
and took a fatal resolution of freeing him from 
confinement by discharging all the demands of his 
creditors. 

Mr Nash was at that time in London, and repre- 
sented to the thoughtless young lady that such a 
measure would effectually ruin both, that so warm 
a concern for the interests of Mr S would in 
the first place quite impair her fortune in the eyes 
of our sex, and what was worse, lessen her reputa- 
tion in those of her own. He added that thus 
bringing Mr S from prison would be only a 
temporary relief, that a mind so generous as his 
would become bankrupt under the load of gratitude, 
and instead of improving in friendship or affection 
he would only study to avoid a creditor he could 
never repay; that though small favours produce 
good-will, great ones destroy friendship. These 
admonitions, however, were disregarded, and she 
too late found the prudence and truth of her 
adviser. Jn short, her fortune was by this means 
exhausted, and, with all her attractions, she found 
her acquaintances began to disesteem her in pro- 
portion as she became poor. 

In this situation she accepted Mr Nash’s invita- 
tion of returning to Bath. He promised to intro- 
duce her to the best company there, and he was 
assured that her.merit would do the rest. Upon 
her very first appearance ladies of the highest dis- 
tinction courted her friendship and esteem, but a 
settled melancholy had taken possession of her 
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mind, and no amusements that they could propose 
were sufficient to divert it. Yet still, as if from 
habit, she followed the crowd in its levities and fre- 
quented those places where all persons endeavour to 
forget themselves in the bustle of ceremony andshow. 

Her beauty, her simplicity, and her unguarded 
situation, soon drew the attention of a designing 
wretch, who at that time kept one of the rooms at 
Bath, and who thought that this lady’s merit, 
properly managed, might turn to good account. 
This woman’s name was Dame Lindsey, a creature 
who, though vicious, was in appearance sanctified, 
and, though designing, had some wit and humour. 
She began by the humblest assiduity to ingratiate 
herself with Miss S——, showed that she could be 
amusing as a companion, and by frequent offers of 
money proved that she could be useful as a friend. 
Thus, by degrees, she gained an entire ascendant 
over this poor, thoughtless, deserted girl, and in 
less than one year, namely about 1727, Miss S ; 
without ever transgressing the laws of virtue, had 
entirely lost her reputation. Whenever a person 
was wanting to make up a party for play at Dame 
Lindsey’s, Sylvia, as she was then familiarly called, 
was sent for and was obliged to suffer all those 
slights which the rich but too often let fall upon 
their inferiors in point of fortune. 

In most, even the greatest, minds the heart at 
last becomes level with the meanness of its condi- 
tion, but in this charming girl it struggled hard 
with adversity and yielded to every encroachment 
of contempt with sullen reluctance. 
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But though in the course of three years she was 
in the very eye of public inspection, yet Mr Wood, 
the architect, avers that he could never, by the 
strictest observations, perceive her to be tainted 
with any other vice than that of suffering herself 
to be decoyed to the gaming-table, and at her own 
hazard playing for the amusement and advantage 
of others. Her friend Mr Nash, therefore, thought 
proper to induce her to break off all connections 
with Dame Lindsey, and to rent part of Mr Wood’s 
house in Queen Square, where she behaved with 
the utmost complaisance, regularity and virtue. 

In this situation her detestation of life still con- 
tinued. She found that time would infallibly 
deprive her of part of her attractions, and that con- 
tinual solicitude would impair the rest. With 
these reflections she would frequently entertain 
herself and an old faithful maid in the vales of 
Bath whenever the weather would permit them to © 
walk out. She would even sometimes start ques- 
tions in company, with seeming unconcern, in 
order to know what act of suicide was easiest and 
which was attended with the smallest pain. When 
tired with exercise she generally retired to medita- 
tion, and she became habituated to early hours of 
sleep and rest. But when the weather prevented 
her usual exercise, and her sleep was thus more 
difficult, she made it a rule to rise from her bed 
and walk about her chamber till she began to find 
an inclination for repose. 

This custom made it necessary for her to order 
a burning candle to be kept all night in her room, 
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And the maid usually, when she withdrew, locked 
the chamber door, and pushing the key under it 
beyond reach, her mistress by that constant method 
lay undisturbed till seven o’clock in the morning, 
then she arose, unlocked the door, and rang the bell 
as a signal for the maid to return. 

This state of seeming piety, regularity and 
prudence continued for some time, till the gay, 
celebrated, toasted Miss Sylvia was sunk into a 
housekeeper to the gentleman at whose house she 
lived. She was unable to keep company for want 
of the elegancies of dress that are the usual pass- 
port among the polite, and she was too haughty to 
seem to want them. The fashionable, the amus- 
ing and the polite in society now seldom visited 
her, and from being once the object of every eye, 
she was now deserted by all, and preyed upon by 
_ the bitter reflections of her own imprudence. 

Mr Wood and part of his family were gone to 
London. Miss Sylvia was left with the rest as a 
governess at Bath. She sometimes saw Mr Nash, 
and acknowledged the friendship of his admoni- 
tions, though she refused to accept any other 
marks of his generosity than that of advice. Upon 
the close of the day on which Mr Wood was ex- 
pected to return from London, she expressed some 
uneasiness at the disappointment of not seeing 
him, took particular care to settle the affairs of 
his family, and then as usual sat down to medita- 
tion. She now cast a retrospect over her past 
misconduct and her approaching misery; she saw 
that even affluence gave her no real happiness, and 
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from indigence she thought nothing could be hoped 
but lingering calamity. She at length conceived 
the fatal resolution of leaving a life in which she 
could see no corner for comfort, and terminating a 
scene of imprudence in suicide. 

Thus resolved, she sat down at her dining-room 
window, and with cool intrepidity wrote the 
following elegant lines on one of the panes of the 
window :— 

“°O death; thou pleasing end of human woe ! 
Thou cure for life! Thou greatest good below ! 


Suill may’st thou fly the coward and the slave, 
And thy soft slumbers only bless the brave.” 


She then went into company with the most 
cheerful serenity; talked of indifferent subjects till 
supper, which she ordered to be got ready in a 
little library belonging to the family. There she 
spent the remaining hours preceding bed-time in 
dandling two of Mr Wood’s children on her knees. 
In retiring from thence to her chamber she went 
into the nursery, to take her leave of another child, 
as it lay sleeping in the cradle. Struck with the 
innocence of the little babe’s looks, and the con- 
sciousness of her meditated guilt, she could not 
avoid bursting into tears, and hugging it in her 
arms; she then bade her old servant a good-night, 
for the first time she had ever done so, and went to 
bed as usual. 

It is probable she soon quitted her bed, and was 
seized with an alternation of passions, before she 
yielded to the impulse of despair. She dressed 
herself in clean linen, and white garments of every 
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kind, like a bridesmaid. Her gown was pinned 
over her breast, just as a nurse pins the swaddling 
clothes of an infant. A pink silk girdle was the 
instrument with which she resolved to terminate 
her misery, and this was lengthened by another 
made of gold thread. The end of the former was 
tied with a noose, and the latter with three knots, 
at a small distance from one another. 

Thus prepared, she sat down again, and read; 
for she left the book open at that place in the story 
of Olympia, in the Ovlando Furioso of Ariosto, 
where, by the perfidy and ingratitude of her bosom 
friend, she was ruined and left to the mercy of an 
unpitying world. This tragical event gave her 
fresh spirits to go through her fatal purpose; so 
standing upon a stool, and flinging the girdle, 
which was tied round her neck, over a closet door 
that opened into her chamber, she remained sus- 
pended. Her weight, however, broke the girdle, 
and the poor despairer fell upon the floor with such 
violence that her fall awakened a workman that 
lay in the house about half an hour after two 
o’clock. 

Recovering herself, she began to walk about the 
room, as her usual custom was when she wanted 
sleep; and the workman imagining it to be only 
some ordinary accident, again went to sleep. She 
once more, therefore, had recourse to a stronger 
girdle made of silver thread; and this kept her 
suspended till she died. 

Her old maid continued in the morning to wait 
as usual for the ringing of the bell, and protracted 
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her patience, hour after hour, till two o’clock in 
the afternoon; when the workmen at length 
entering the room through the window, found their 
unfortunate mistress still hanging, and quite cold. 
The coroner’s jury being impanelled, brought in 
their verdict lunacy; and her corpse was next 
night decently buried in her father’s grave, at the 
charge of a female companion, with whom she had 
for many years an inseparable intimacy. 

Thus ended a female wit, a toast, and a gamester; 
loved, admired and forsaken. Formed for the 
delight of society, fallen by imprudence into an 
object of pity. Hundreds in high life lamented 
her fate, and wished, when too late, to redress her 
injuries. They who once had helped to impair 
her fortune, now regretted that they had assisted 
in so mean a pursuit. The little effects she had 
left behind were bought up with the greatest 
avidity by those who desired to preserve some 
token of a companion that once had given them 
such delight. The remembrance of every virtue 
she was possessed of was now improved by pity. 
Her former follies were few, but the last swelled 
them to a large amount. As she remains the 
strongest instance to posterity that want of 
prudence alone almost cancels every other virtue. 

In all this unfortunate lady’s affairs Mr Nash 
took a peculiar concern; he directed her when they 
played, advised her when she deviated from the 
rules of caution, and performed the last offices of 
friendship after her decease by raising the auction 
of her little effects. . 
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But he was not only the assistant and the friend 
of the fair sex, but also their defender. He secured 
their persons from insult and their reputations 
from scandal. Nothing offended him more than 
a young fellow’s pretending to receive favours 
from ladies he probably never saw; nothing 
pleased him so much as seeing such a piece of 
deliberate mischief punished. Mr Nash and one 
of his friends, being newly arrived at Tunbridge 
from Bath, were one day on the walks, and seeing 
a young fellow of fortune, with whom they had 
some slight acquaintance, joined him. After the 
usual chat and news of the day was over, Mr Nash 
asked him how long he had been at the wells, and 
what company was there? The other replied, he 
had been at Tunbridge a month; but as for com- 
pany, he could find as good at a Tyburn ball. Not 
a soul to be seen, except a parcel of gamesters and 
light-women, who would grant the last favour for 
a single stake at the Pharaoh bank. ‘“ Look you 
there,’ continued he, “ that goddess of midnight, 
so fine, at t’other end of the walks, by Jove! she 
was mine this morning for half a guinea. And she 
there, who brings up the rear with powdered hair 
and dirty ruffles, she’s pretty enough, but cheap, 
perfectly cheap; why, my boys, to my own know- 
ledge you may have her for a crown, and a dish 
of chocolate into the bargain. Last Wednesday 
night we were happy.” ‘‘ Hold there, sir!”’ cried 
the gentleman; “as for your having the first lady, 
it is possible it may be true, and I intend to ask her 
about it, for she is my sister; but as to your lying 
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with the other last Wednesday, I am sure you are 
a lying rascal—she is my wife, and we came here 
but last night.’”” The buck vainly asked pardon; 
the gentleman was going to give him proper 
chastisement, when Mr Nash interposed in his 
behalf, and obtained his pardon, upon condition 
that he quitted Tunbridge immediately. 

But Mr Nash not only took care, during his 
administration, to protect the ladies from the 
insults of our sex, but to guard them from the 
slanders of each other. He, in the first place, 
prevented any animosities that might arise from 
place and precedence by being previously ac- 
quainted with the rank and quality of almost every 
family in the British dominions. He endeavoured 
to render scandal odious by marking it as the 
result of envy and folly united. Not even Solon 
could have enacted a wiser law in such a society 
as Bath. The gay, the heedless, and the idle, 
which mostly compose the group of water-drinkers, 
seldom are at the pains of talking upon universal 
topics, which require comprehensive thought or 
abstract reasoning. The adventures of the little 
circle of their own acquaintance, or of some names 
of quality and fashion, make up their whole con- 
versation. But it is too likely that when we 
mention those we wish to depress them, in order 
to render ourselves more conspicuous; scandal 
must therefore have fixed her throne at Bath, 
preferable to any other part of the kingdom. 
However, though these endeavours could not 
totally suppress this custom among the fair, yet 
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they gained him the friendship of several ladies of 
distinction, who had smarted pretty severely under 
the lash of censure. Among this number was the 
old Duchess of Marlborough, who conceived a 
particular friendship for him, and which continued 
during her life. She frequently consulted him in 
several concerns of a private nature. Her letting 
leases, building bridges, or forming canals, were 
often carried on under his guidance; but she 
advised with him particularly in purchasing 
liveries for the footmen, a business to which she 
’ thought his genius best adapted. As anything 
relative to her may please the curiosity of such as 
delight in the anecdotes and letters of the great, 
however dull and insipid, I shall beg leave to 
present them with one or two of her letters, 
collected at a venture from several others to the 
same purpose. 


“To Mr Nasu, at the Bath. 
‘*BLENHEIM, September 18, 1724, 

“Mr JENNENS will give you an account how 
little time I have in my power, and that will make 
my excuse for not thanking you sooner for the 
favour of your letter, and for the trouble you have 
given yourself in bespeaking the cloth, which I am 
sure will be good, since you have undertaken to 
order it. Pray ask Mrs Jennens concerning the 
cascade, which will satisfy all your doubts in that 
matter; she saw it play, which it will do in great 
beauty, for at least six hours together, and it runs 
enough to cover all the stones constantly, and is a 
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hundred feet broad, which I am told is a much 
greater breadth than any cascade is in England; 
and this will be yet better than it is, when it is 
quite finished. This water is a great addition to 
this place, and the lake being thirty acres, out of 
which the cascade comes and falls into the canal 
that goes through the bridge, it makes that look 
as if it was necessary, which before seemed so 
otherwise.—I am, your most humble servant, 
“S. MARLBOROUGH.” 


“To Mr Nasu, at the Bath. 


‘©MARLBOROUGH HOuSE, Alay 17, 1735. 

“ Srr,—I have received the favour of yours ot 
the tenth of May, with that from Mr Harvey. 
And by last post I received a letter from Mr 
Overton, a sort of a bailiff and a surveyor, whom 
I have employed a great while upon my estates in 
Wiltshire. He is a very active and very useful 
man of his sort. He writes to me, that Mr Harvey 
has been with him, and brought him a paper, which 
I sent you. He says, that finding he was a man 
that was desirous to serve me, he had assisted him 
all he could, by informations which he has given; 
and that he should continue to assist him. I have 
written to him that he did mighty well. There is 
likewise a considerable tenant of my Lord Bruce’s, 
his name is Cannons, who has promised me his 
assistance towards recommending tenants for these 
farms. « And if Mr Harvey happens to know such 
a man, he may put him in mind of it. I am sure 
you do me all the good you can. And I hope you 
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are sure that I shall always be sensible of the 
obligations I have to you, and ever be,—Your most 
thankful and obliged humble servant, 

““S. MARLBOROUGH. 


“ Mr Harvey may conclude to take any prices that 
were given you in the paper. But as I know that 
we have been scandalously cheated, if he finds 
that anything can be let better than it has been 
let, I do not doubt but he will do it.” 


The Duchess of Marlborough seems not to be a 
much better writer than Mr Nash, but she was 
worth many hundred thousand pounds, and that 
might console her. It may give splenetic phil- 
osophy, however, some scope for meditation, when 
it considers what a parcel of stupid trifles the 
world is ready to admire. 

Whatever might have been Mr Nash’s other 
excellencies, there was one in which few exceeded 
him; I mean his extensive humanity. None felt 
pity more strongly, and none made greater efforts 
to relieve distress. If I were to name any reigning 
and fashionable virtue in the present age, I think 
it should be charity. The numberless benefactions 
privately given, the various public solicitations for 
charity, and the success they meet with, serve to 
prove, that though we may fall short of our 
ancestors in other respects, yet in this instance we 
greatly excel them. I know not whether it may 
not be spreading the influence of Mr Nash too 
widely to say that he was one of the principal 
causes of introducing this noble emulation among 
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the rich; but certain it is, no private man ever 
relieved the distresses of so many as he did. 

Before gaming was suppressed, and in the 
meridian of his life and fortune, his benefactions 
were generally found to equal his other expenses. 
The money he got without pain he gave away 
without reluctance; and whenever unable to 
relieve a wretch who sued for assistance, he has 
been often seen to shed tears. A gentleman of 
broken fortune, one day standing behind his chair, 
as he was playing a game of picquet for two 
hundred pounds, and observing with what indiffer- 
ence he won the money, could not avoid whispering 
these words to another who stood by: “‘ Heavens! 
how happy would all that money make me!” 
Nash, overhearing him, clapped the money into 
his hand, and cried, ‘‘ Go and be happy.” 

About six-and-thirty years ago, a clergyman 
brought his family to Bath for the benefit of the 
waters. His wife laboured under a lingering 
disorder, which it was thought nothing but the 
hot wells could remove. The expenses of living 
there soon lessened the poor man’s finances; his 
clothes were sold, piece by piece, to provide a 
temporary relief for his little family; and his 
appearance was at last so shabby, that, from the 
number of holes in his coat and stockings, Nash 
gave him the name of Dr Cullender. Our beau, 
it seems, was rude enough to make a jest of poverty, 
though he had sensibility enough to relieve it. 
The poor clergyman combated his distresses with 
fortitude; and, instead of attempting to solicit 
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relief, endeavoured to conceal them. Upon a 
living of thirty pounds a year he endeavoured to 
maintain his wife and six children; but all his 
resources at last failed him, and nothing but 
famine was seen in the wretched family. The poor 
man’s circumstances were at last communicated to 
Nash, who, with his usual cheerfulness, undertook 
to relieve him. On a Sunday evening, at a public 
tea-drinking at Harrison’s, he went about to collect 
a subscription, and began it himself by giving five 
guineas. By this means two hundred guineas 
were collected in less than two hours, and the poor 
family raised from the lowest despondence into 
affluence and felicity. A bounty so unexpected had 
a better influence even upon the woman’s constitu- 
tion than all that either the physicians or the 
waters of Bath could produce, and she recovered. 
But his good offices did not rest here. He pre- 
vailed upon a nobleman of his acquaintance to 
present the doctor with a living of a hundred and 
sixty pounds a year, which made that happiness 
he had before produced in some measure per- 
manent. 

In the severe winter which happened in the 
year 1739, his charity was great, useful and 
extensive. He frequently, at that season of 
calamity, entered the houses of the poor, whom 
he thought too proud to beg, and generously 
relieved them. The colliers were at this time 
peculiarly distressed; and, in order to excite 
compassion, a number of them yoked themselves 
to a waggon loaded with coals, and drew it into 
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Bath and presented it to Mr Nash. Their scheme 
had the proper effect. Mr Nash procured them a 
subscription, and gave ten guineas towards it 
himself. The weavers also shared his bounty at 
that season. They came begging in a body into 
Bath, and he provided a plentiful dinner for their 
entertainment, and gave each a week’s subsistence 
at going away. 

There are few public charities to which he was 
not a subscriber, and many he principally con- 
tributed to support. Among others, Mr Annesley, 
that strange example of the mutability of fortune 
and the inefficacy of our Laws, shared his interest 
and bounty. I have now before me a well-written 
letter, addressed to Mr Nash, in order to obtain 
his interest for that unhappy gentleman; it comes | 
from Mr Henderson, a quaker, who was Mr 
Annesley’s father’s agent. This gentleman 
warmly espoused the young adventurer’s interest, 
and, I am told, fell with him. 


‘LONDON, October 23, 1756. 


“My coop FrIEND,—When I had the honour 
of conversing with thee at Tunbridge, in September 
last, concerning that most singular striking case 
of Mr Annesley, whom I have known since he was 
about six years old, I being then employed by the 
late Lord Baron of Altham, his father, as his agent. 
From what I know of the affairs of that family I 
am well assured that Mr Annesley is the legitimate 
son of the late Lord Baron of Altham, and, in 
consequence thereof, is entitled to the honours and 
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estates of Anglesey. Were I not well assured of 
his right to those honours and estates I would not 
give countenance to his claim.—I well remember 
that thou then madest me a promise to assist him 
in soliciting a subscription, that was then begun 
at Tunbridge; but, as that place was not within 
the limits of thy province, thou couldest not 
promise to do much there. But thou saidst, that 
in case he would go to Bath in the season, thou 
wouldest then and there show how much thou 
wouldest be his friend. 

“And now, my good friend, as the season is 
come on, and Mr Annesley now at Bath, I beg leave 
to remind thee of that promise; and that thou wilt 
keep in full view the honour, the everlasting 
honour, that will naturally redound to thee from 
thy benevolence, and crown all the good actions 
of thy life.—I say, now in the vale of life, to relieve 
a distressed young nobleman, to extricate so 
immense an estate, from the hands of oppression; 
to do this will fix such a ray of glory on thy 
memory as will speak forth thy praise to future 
ages.—This with great respect is the needful.— 
From thy assured friend, 

“WILLIAM HENDERSON. 


“ Be pleased to give my respects to Mr Annesle} 
and his spouse.” 


Mr Nash punctually kept his word with this 
gentleman; he began the subscription himself with 
the utmost liberality, and procured such a list of 
encouragers as at once did honour to Mr Annesley’s 
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cause, and their own generosity. What a pity it 
was that this money, which was given for the 
relief of indigence only, went to feed a set of 
reptiles who batten upon our weakness, miseries 
and vice. 

It may not be known to the generality of my 
readers that the last act of the comedy, called 
Esop, which was added to the French plot of 
Boursault, by Mr Vanburgh, was taken from a 
story told of Mr Nash upon a similar occasion. 
He had in the early part of life made proposals of 
marriage to Miss V. Brey ip ; his affluence at 
that time, and the favour which he was in with the 
nobility, readily induced the young lady’s father 
to favour his addresses. However, upon opening 
the affair to herself, she candidly told him her 
affections were placed upon another, and that she 
could not possibly comply. Though this answer 
satisfied Mr Nash, it was by no means sufficient to 
appease the father, and he peremptorily insisted 
upon her obedience. Things were carried to the 
last extremity, when Mr Nash undertook to settle 
the affair; and desiring his favoured rival to be 
sent for, with his own hand presented his mistress 
to him, together with a fortune equal to what her 
father intended to give her. Such an uncommon 
instance of generosity had an instant effect upon 
the severe parent; he considered such disinterested- 
ness as a just reproach to his own mercenary 
disposition, and took his daughter once more into 
favour. I wish, for the dignity of history, that 
the sequel could be concealed, but the young lady 
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ran away with her footman before half a year was 
expired, and her husband died of grief. 

In general, the benefactions of a generous man 
are but ill bestowed. His heart seldom gives him 
leave to examine the real distress of the object 
which sues for pity; his good nature takes the 
alarm too soon, and he bestows his fortune on only 
apparent wretchedness. The man naturally frugal, 
on the other hand, seldom relieves, but when he 
does, his reason, and not his sensations, generally 
find out the object. Every instance of his bounty 
is therefore permanent, and bears witness to his 
benevolence. 

Of all the immense sums which Nash lavished 
upon real or apparent wretchedness, the effects, 
after a few years, seemed to disappear. His money 
was generally given to support immediate want 
or to relieve improvident indolence, and therefore 
it vanished in an hour. Perhaps towards the close 
of life, were he to look round on the thousands 
he had relieved, he would find but few made happy, 
or fixed by his bounty in a state of thriving in- 
dustry; it was enough for him that he gave to 
those that wanted; he never considered that 
charity to some might impoverish himself without 
relieving them; he seldom considered the merit 
or the industry of the petitioner; or he rather 
fancied, that misery was an excuse for indolence 
and guilt. It was a usual saying of his, when he 
went to beg for any person in distress, that they who 
could stoop to the meanness of solicitation must 
certainly want the favour for which they petitioned. 
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~ In this manner, therefore, he gave away immense 
sums of his own, and still greater, which he pro- 
cured from others. His way was, when any 
person was proposed to him as an object of charity, 
to go round with his hat, first among the nobility, 
according to their rank, and so on, till he left scarce 
a single person unsolicited. They who go thus 
about to beg for others, generally find a pleasure 
in the task. They consider, in some measure, 
every benefaction they procure, as given by them- 
selves, and have at once the pleasure of being 
liberal, without the self-reproach of being profuse. 

But of all the instances of Mr Nash’s bounty, 
none does him more real honour than the pains he 
took in establishing an hospital at Bath, in which 
benefaction, however, Dr Oliver had a great share. 
This was one of those well-guided charities, 
dictated by reason and supported by prudence. 
By this institution the diseased poor might recover 
health when incapable of receiving it in any other 
part of the kingdom. As the disorders of the poor, 
who could expect to find relief at Bath, were 
mostly chronical, the expense of maintaining them 
there was found more than their parishes thought 
proper to afford. They therefore chose to support 
them in a continual state of infirmity, by a small 
allowance at home, rather than be at the charge 
of an expensive cure. An hospital therefore at 
Bath it was thought would be an asylum, and a 
place of relief to those disabled creatures, and 
would, at the same time, give the physician more 
thorough insight into the efficacy of the waters, 
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from the regularity with which such patients 
would be obliged to take them. These induce- 
ments therefore influenced Dr Oliver and Mr 
Nash to promote a subscription towards such a 
benefaction. The design was set on foot so early 
as the year 1711, but not completed till the year 
1742. This delay, which seems surprising, was 
in fact owing to the want of a proper fund for 
carrying the work into execution. What I said 
above, of charity being the characteristic virtue of 
the present age, will be more fully evinced by 
comparing the old and new subscriptions for this 
hospital. These will show the difference between 
ancient and modern benevolence. When I run 
my eye over the list of those who subscribed in the 
year 1723, I find the subscriptions in general seldom 
rise above a guinea each person; so that, at that 
time, with all their efforts, they were unable to 
raise four hundred pounds; but in about twenty 
years after, each particular subscription was 
greatly increased, ten, twenty, thirty pounds 
being the most ordinary sums subscribed, and 
they soon raised above two thousand pounds for 
the purpose. 

Thus chiefly by the means of Dr Oliver and Mr 
Nash, but not without the assistance of the good 
Mr Allen, who gave them the stone for building 
and other benefactions, this hospital was erected, 
and it is at present fitted up for the reception of 
patients, the cases most paralytic or leprous. The 
following conditions are observed previous to 
admittance, 
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“1, The case of the patient must be described 
by some physician, or person of skill, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the place where the patient has 
resided for some time; and this description, 
together with a certificate of the poverty of the 
patient, attested by some persons of credit, must 
be sent in a letter post-paid, directed to the register 
of the General Hospital at Bath. 

“IJ. After the patient’s case has been thus 
described, and sent, he must remain in his usual 
place or residence till he has notice of a vacancy, 
signified by a letter from the register. 

“TIT. Upon the receipt of such a letter, the 
patient must set forward for Bath, bringing with 
him this letter, the parish certificate duly executed, 
and allowed by two justices, and three pounds 
caution-money, if from any part of England or 
Wales; but if the patient comes from Scotland or 
Ireland, then the caution-money, to be deposited 
before admission, is the sum of five pounds. 

“IV. Soldiers may, instead of parish certificates, 
bring a certificate from their commanding officers, 
signifying to what corps they belong, and that 
they shall be received into the same corps, when 
discharged from the hospital, in whatever condition 
they are. But it is necessary that their cases be 
described, and sent previously, and that they 
bring with them three pounds caution-money. 

“ Note.—The intention of the caution-money is to 
defray the expenses of returning the patients after 
they are discharged from the hospital, or of their 
burial in case they die there. The remainder of 
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the caution-money, after these expenses are 
defrayed, will be returned to the person who made 
the deposit.”’ 

I am unwilling to leave this subject of his 
benevolence, because it is a virtue in his character, 
which must stand almost single against a hundred 
follies; and it deserves the more to be insisted on, 
because it was large enough to outweigh them all. 
A man may be a hypocrite safely in every other 
instance, but in charity; there are few who will 
buy the character of benevolence at the rate for 
which it must be acquired. In short, the sums he 

‘gave away were immense; and, in old age, when at 
last grown too poor to give relief, he gave, as the 
poet has it, all he had, a tear; when incapable of 
relieving the agonies of the wretched, he attempted 
to relieve his own by a flood of sorrow. 

The sums he gave and collected for the hospital 
were great, and his manner of doing it was no less 
admirable. I am told that he was once collecting 
money in Wiltshire’s room for that purpose, when 
a lady entered who is more remarkable for her wit 
than her charity, and not being able to pass by him 
unobserved, she gave him a pat with her fan, and 
said, ‘‘ You must put down a trifle for me, Nash, 
for I have no money in my pocket.” “ Yes, 
madam,” says he, “ that I will with pleasure, if 
your Grace will tell me when tostop.”” Then taking 
a handful of guineas out of his pocket, he began to 
tell them into his white hat. ‘‘ One, two, three, 
four, five.” ‘Hold, hold,” says the Duchess, 
“consider what you are about.” ‘Consider your 
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rank and fortune, madam,” says Nash, and con- 
tinued telling, ‘“‘ six, seven, eight, nine, ten.”” Here 
the Duchess called again, and seemed angry. 
“Pray compose yourself, madam,” cried Nash, 
“and don’t interrupt the work of charity; eleven, 
twelve, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen.” Here the 
Duchess stormed, and caught hold of his hand. 
“Peace, madam,” says Nash; “‘ you shall have 
your name written in letters of gold, madam, and 
upon the front of the building, madam. Sixteen, 
seventeen, eighteen, nineteen, twenty.” “‘ I won’t 
pay a farthing more,” says the Duchess. ‘‘ Charity 
hides a multitude of sins,” replies Nash. ‘‘ Twenty- 
one, twenty-two, twenty-three, twenty-four, 
twenty-five.” ‘“‘ Nash,” says she, “I protest you 
frighten me out of my wits. Lord, I shall die!” 
“Madam, you will never die with doing good; and 
if you do, it will be the better for you,” answered - 
Nash, and was about to proceed; but perceiving 
her Grace had lost all patience, a parley ensued, 
when he, after much altercation, agreed to stop his 
hand, and compound with her Grace for thirty 
guineas. The Duchess, however, seemed displeased 
the whole evening; and when he came to the table 
where she was playing, bid him stand farther, an 
ugly devil, for she hated the sight of him. But her 
Grace, afterwards having a run of good luck, called 
Nash toher. “Come,” says she, ‘‘ I will be friends 
with you, though you are a fool; and to let you see 
I am not angry, there is ten guineas more for your 
charity. But this I insist on, that neither my 
name nor the sum shall be mentioned,” 
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From the hospital erected for the benefit of the 
poor, it is an easy transition to the monuments 
erected by him in honour of the great. Upon the 
recovery of the Prince of Orange, by drinking the 
Bath waters, Mr Nash caused a small obelisk, 
thirty feet high, to be erected in a grove near the 
Abbey Church, since called Orange Grove. This 
prince’s arms adorn the west side of the body of 
the pedestal. The inscription is on the opposite 
side, in the following words :— 


In memoriam 
Sanitatis 
PRINCIPI AURIACO 
Aquarum thermalium potu. 
Favente Deo, 
Ovante Britannia, 
Feliciter restituta, 
f MDCCXXXIV. 
In English thus :— 
In memory 
Of the happy restoration 
Of the health of the 
PRINCE OF ORANGE, 
Through the favour of God, 
And to the great joy of Britain, 
By drinking the Bath waters. 
1734. 

I find it a general custom at all baths and spas 
to erect monuments of this kind to the memory of 
every prince who has received benefit from the 
waters. Aix, Spa and Pisa abound with inscrip- 
tions of this nature, apparently doing honour to the 
prince, but in reality celebrating the efficacy of 
their springs. It is wrong, therefore, to call such 
monuments instances of gratitude, though they 
may wear that appearance. 

H 
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In the year 1738 the Prince of Wales came to 
Bath, who presented Mr Nash with a large gold 
enamelled snuff-box; and upon his departure Nash, 
as king of Bath, erected an obelisk in honour of 
this prince, as he had before done for the Prince of 
Orange. This handsome memorial in honour of 
that good-natured prince is erected in Queen 
Square. It is enclosed with a stone balustrade, 
and in the middle of every side there are large iron 
gates. In the centre is the obelisk, seventy feet 
high, and terminating in a point. The expenses of 
this were eighty pounds; and Mr Nash was de- 
termined that the inscription should answer the 
magnificence of the pile. With this view he wrote 
to Mr Pope at London, requesting an inscription. 
I should have been glad to have given Mr Nash’s 
letter upon this occasion; the reader, however, 
must be satisfied with Pope’s reply, which is as 
follows :— 


““Srr,—I have received yours, and thank your 
partiality in my favour. You say words cannot 
express the gratitude you feel for the favour of his 
R. H., and yet you would have me express what you 
feel, and in a few words. I own myself unequal to 
the task; for even granting it possible to express an 
inexpressible idea, I am the worst person you could 
have pitched upon for this purpose, who have 
received so few favours from the great myself that 
Tam utterly unacquainted with what kind of thanks 
they like best. Whether the P most loves 
poetry or prose, I protest I do not know; but this 
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I dare venture to affirm, that you can give him as 
much satisfaction in either as I can.—I am, sir, 
your affectionate servant, Ay Porm” 


What Mr Nash’s answer to this billet was, I 
cannot take upon me to ascertain, but it was 
probably a perseverance in his former request. 
The following is the copy of Mr Pope’s reply to his 
second letter :— 


“Sir,—I had sooner answered yours, but in the 
hope of procuring a properer hand than mine; and 
then in consulting with some, whose office about 
the P—— might make them the best judges, what 
sort of inscription to set up? Nothing can be 
plainer than the enclosed; it is nearly the common 
sense of the thing, and I do not know how to 
flourish upon it. But this you would do as well, 
or better yourself, and I daresay may mend the 
expression. I am truly, dear sir, your affectionate 
servant, A. Pope. 

‘J think I need not tell you my name should not 
be mentioned.” 


Such a letter as this was what might naturally 
be expected from Mr Pope. Notwithstanding the 
seeming modesty towards the conclusion, the 
vanity of an applauded writer bursts through every 
line of it.. The difficulty of concealing his hand 
from the clerks at the post-office, and the solicitude 
to have his name concealed, were marks of the 
consciousness of his own importance. It is pro- 
bable his hand was not so very well known, nor his 
letters so eagerly opened by the clerks of the office, 
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as he seems always to think. But in all his letters, 
as well as those of Swift, there runs a strain of pride, 
as if the world talked of nothing but themselves. 
“Alas,” says he in one of them, “‘ the day after I 
am dead, the sun will shine as bright as the day 
before, and the world will be as merry as usual!” 
Very strange that neither an eclipse nor an earth- 
quake should follow the loss of a poet! 

The inscription referred to in this letter was the 
same which was afterwards engraved on the 
obelisk, and is as follows :— : 

In memory of honours bestowed, 
And in gratitude for benefits conferred on this city, 
By his Royal Highness, 
FREDERICK, PRINCE OF WALES, 
And his Royal Consort, 
In the year 1738, 
This obelisk is erected by 
Richard Nash, Esq. 

I dare venture to say, there was scarce a common- 
council-man in the Corporation of Bath but could 
have done this as well. Nothing can be more 
frigid, though the subject was worthy of the utmost 
exertions of Genius. 

About this period every season brought some 
new accession of honour to Mr Nash, and the 
Corporation now universally found that he was 
absolutely necessary for promoting the welfare of 
the city; so that this year seems to have been the 
meridian of his glory. About this time he arrived 
at such a pitch of authority that I really believe 
Alexander was not greater at Persepolis. The 
countenance he received from the Prince of Orange, 
the favour he was in with the Prince of Wales, and 
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the caresses of the nobility, all conspired to lift him 
to the utmost pitch of vanity. The exultation of a 
little mind upon being admitted to the familiarity 
of the great is inexpressible. The Prince of Orange 
had made him a present of a very fine snuff-box. 
Upon this some of the nobility thought it would be 
proper to give snuff-boxes too; they were quickly 
imitated by the middling gentry, and it soon 
became the fashion to give Mr Nash snuff-boxes, 
who had im a little time a number sufficient to have 
furnished a good toy-shop. 

To add to his honours there was placed a full- 
length picture of him in Wiltshire’s ballroom, 
between the busts of Newton and Pope. It was 
upon this occasion that the Earl of Chesterfield 
wrote the following severe but witty epigram :— 

**TImmortal Newton never spoke 
More truth than here you'll find ; 


Nor Pope himself e’er penned a joke 
Severer on mankind. 


This picture placed these busts between, 
Gives satire its full strength ; 
Wisdom and Wit are little seen, 
But Folly at full length.” 


There is also a full-length picture of Mr Nash in 
Simpson’s ballroom, and his statue at full length in 
the pump-room, with a plan of the Bath hospital in 
his hand. He was now treated in every respect 
like a great man; he had his levee, his flatterers, 
his buffoons, his good-natured creatures, and even 
his dedicators. A trifling ill-supported vanity was 
his foible, and while he received the homage of the 
vulgar and enjoyed the familiarity of the great, he 
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felt no pain for the unpromising view of poverty 
that lay before him; he enjoyed the world as it 
went, and drew upon content for the deficiencies of 
fortune. If a cringing wretch called him his 
honour he was pleased, internally conscious that he 
had the justest pretensions to the title. If a 
beggar called him my lord he was happy, and 
generally sent the flatterer off happy too. I have 
known him in London wait a whole day at a window 
in the Smyrna coffee-house in order to receive a bow 
from the Prince, or the Duchess of Marlborough, as 
they passed by where he was standing, and he 
would then look round upon the company for 
admiration and respect. 

But perhaps the reader desires to know who 
could be low enough to flatter a man who himself 
lived in some measure by dependence. Hundreds 
are ready upon those occasions. The very needy 
are almost ever flatterers. A man in wretched 
circumstances forgets his own value, and feels no 
pain in giving up superiority to every claimant. 
The very vain are ever flatterers, as they find it 
necessary to make use of all their arts to keep 
company with such as are superior to themselves. 
But particularly the prodigal are prone to adula- 
tion, in order to open new supplies for their ex- 
travagance. The poor, the vain and extravagant 
are chiefly addicted to this vice, and such hung 
upon his good nature. When these three char- 
acters are found united in one person, the com- 
position generally becomes a great man’s favourite. 
It was not difficult to collect such a group ina city 
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that was the centre of pleasure. Nash had them 
of all sizes, from the half-pay captain in laced 
clothes to the humble boot-catcher at the Bear. 

I have before me a bundle of letters, all addressed 
from a pack of flattering reptiles to his honour, and 
even some printed dedications in the same servile 
strain. In these his Honour is complimented as the 
great encourager of the polite arts, as a gentleman 
of the most accomplished taste, of the most exten- 
sive learning, and in short of everything in the 
world. But perhaps it will be thought wrong in 
me to unveil the blushing muse, to brand learning 
with the meanness of its professors, or to expose 
scholars in a state of contempt. For the honour of 
letters, the dedications to Mr Nash are not written by 
scholars or poets, but by people of a different stamp. 

Among this number was the highwayman, who 
was taken after attempting to rob and murder Dr 
Hancock. He was called Poulter, alias Baxter, 
and published a book, exposing the tricks of 
gamblers, thieves and pick-pockets. This he 
intended to have dedicated to Mr Nash; but the 
generous patron, though no man loved praise more, 
was too modest to have it printed. However, he 
took care to preserve the manuscript among the 
rest of his papers. The book was entitled, “ The 
Discoveries of John Poulter, alias Baxter, who was 
apprehended for robbing Dr Hancock, of Salisbury, 
on Claverton Down near Bath, and who has since 
been admitted king’s evidence, and discovered a 
“most numerous gang of villains. Being a full 
account of all the robberies he committed and the 
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surprising tricks and frauds he has practised for 
the space of five years last past, in different parts 
of England, particularly in the west. Written 
wholly by himself.” The dedication intended to 
be prefixed is as follows, and will give a specimen of 
the style of a highwayman and a gambler. 


“To the Honourable RICHARD NASH, Esq., 

“MAY IT PLEASE YouR Honour,—With 
humblest submission I make bold to present the 
following sheets to your Honour’s consideration 
and well-known humanity. As I am industriously 
careful, in respect to his Majesty, and good sub- 
jects, to put an end to the unfortunate misconducts 
of all I know, by bringing them to the gallows. Ta 
be sure some may censure, as if from self-preserva- 
tion I made this ample discovery; but I communi- 
cate this to your Honour and gentry, whether the 
life of one person being taken away, would answer 
the end, as to let escape such a number of villains, 
who has been the ruining of many a poor family, 
for whom my soul is now much concerned. If my 
inclinations were ever so roguish inclined, what is it 
to so great a number of villains, when they consult 
together. As your Honour’s wisdom, humanity 
and interest are the friend of the virtuous, I make 
bold to lay at your Honour’s feet the following 
lines, which will put every honest man upon his 
defence against the-snares of the mischievous; and 
am, with the greatest gratitude, honoured sir, your 
Honour’s most truly devoted and obedient servant, 


“JoHN PouLteER, alias BAXTER, 
“TAUNTON GAOL, 2nd June,” 
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Flattery from such a wretch as this one would 
think but little pleasing; however, certain it is 
that Nash was pleased with it; he loved to be 
called your Honour and Honourable, and the 
highwayman more than once experienced his 
generosity. : 

But since I have mentioned this fellow’s book 
I cannot repress an impulse to give an extract from 
it, however foreign from my subject. I take the 
following picture to be a perfectly humorous 
description of artful knavery affecting ignorance 
on one hand, and rustic simplicity pretending to 
great wisdom and sagacity on the other. It is an 
account of the manner in which countrymen are 
deceived by gamblers at a game called Pricking in 
the Belt, or the Old Nob. This is a leathern strop, 
folded up double and then laid upon a table; if 
the person who plays with a bodkin pricks into the 
loop of the belt he wins; if otherwise, he loses. 
However, by slipping one end of the strop the 
sharper can win with pleasure. 

“There are generally four persons concerned in 
this fraud, one to personate a Sailor, called a Legg 
Cull, another called the Capper, who always 
keeps with the Sailor, and two pickers-up, or 
Money-Droppers, to bring in Flats or Bubbles. 
The first thing they do at a fair, is to look for a 
room clear of company, which the Sailor and 
Capper immediately take, while the Money- 
Droppers go out to look for a Flat. If they see a 
countryman, whose looks they like, one drops a 
shilling, or half-a-crown, just before him, and 
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picking it up again looks the man in the face and 
says, ‘I have found a piece of money, friend, did 
you see me pick it up?’ The man says, ‘ Yes.’ 
Then says the sharper, ‘If you had found it, I 
would have had half, so I will do as I would be 
done unto; come, honest friend, we will not part 
with dry lips.’ Then taking him into the room 
where the other two are, he cries, ‘ By your leave, 
gentlemen, I hope we don’t disturb the company.’ 
‘No,’ cries the Sailor; ‘no, brothers. Will you 
drink a glass of brandy? I don’t like your weak 
liquors;’ and then begins a discourse by asking the 
Capper how far it is to London, who replies, ‘I 
don’t know; perhaps the gentleman there can tell 
you,’ directing his discourse to the Flat. Perhaps 
the Flat will answer, ‘A hundred miles.’ The 
Sailor cries, ‘I can ride that in a day, ay, in four 
or five hours; for,’ says he, ‘my horse will run 
twenty knots an hour for twenty-four hours 
together.’ Capper, or the Sailor’s supposed 
companion, says, ‘I believe, Farmer, you have 
not got such a horse as the Sailor has.’ The Farmer 
cries, ‘No,’ and laughs; and then the Sailor says, 
“I must go and get half a pint of brandy, for Iam 
griped,’ and so leaves them. The Capper, affect- 
ing a look of wisdom in his absence, observes that 
‘it is an old saying and a true one, that Sailors get 
their money like horses, and spend it like asses; 
as for that there Sailor I never saw him till now, 
buying a horse off my man; he tells me he has been 
at sea, and has got about four hundred pounds 
prize-money, but I believe he will-squander it all 
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away, for he was gaming just now with a sharping 
fellow, and lost forty shillings at a strange game of 
pricking in a string. Did either of you ever see 
it, gentlemen?’ continued the Capper; ‘if you 
two are willing, I will ask him to show it, for we 
may as well win some of his money as anybody 
else. The Flat and the Dropper cry;~‘ Do.’ 
Then in comes the Sailor, staggering as if drunk, 
and cries, ‘What cheer, brothers? I have just 
seen a pretty girl in the fair, and went in to drink 
with her ; we made a bargain, and I gave her a 
six-and-thirty-shilling piece, but an old wretch, her 
mother, came and called her away, but I hope she 
will come back to me presently.’ Then the 
Capper laughs, and says, ‘Have you got your 
money off her again?’ The Sailor says, ‘No; 
but she will come to me, I’m sure.’ Then they all 
laugh. This is done to deceive the Flat. Then 
says the Capper, ‘ What have you done with the 
stick and the string, Sailor?’ He answers, ‘ What, 
that which I bought of the boys; I have got it 
here, but will not sell it,’ and then he pulls out the 
Old Nobb, saying, ‘ What do you think I gave for 
it? I gave but sixpence, and as much brandy as 
the two boys could drink; it is made out of a 
monkey’s hide, as the boys told me, and they told 
me there is a game to be played at it which nobody 
can do twice together; I will go down aboard ship 
and play with my captain, and I do not fear but I 
shall win his ship and cargo.’ Then they all laugh, 
and the Sailor makes up the Old Nobb, and the 
Capper lays a shilling, and pricks himself and wins. 
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The Sailor cries, ‘ You are a dab, I will not lay with 
you, but if you will call a stranger I will lay again.’ 
‘Why, if you think me a dab, as you call it, I will 
get this strange gentleman, or this ’ (pointing to the 
Flat). ‘Done,’ cries the Sailor, ‘ but you shall not 
tell him.’ Then he makes up the Nobb, and 
Capper lays a shilling, Flat pricks, being permitted 
to go sixpence, to which he agreeing, wins; and 
Capper says to the Flat, ‘Can you change me 
half-a-crown?’ This is done to find the depth of 
his pocket; if they see a good deal of gold, Flat 
must win three or four times; if no gold, but twice. 
Sometimes, if the Flat has no money, the sailor 
cries, ‘I have more money than any man in the 
fair,’ and pulls out his purse of gold, and says, 
‘Not one of you can beg, borrow or steal half this 
sum in an hour for a guinea.’ Capper cries, ‘I 
have laid out all mine. Farmer, can you? I’ll go 
your halves, if you think you can do it.’ The 
Sailor says, ‘ You must not bring anybody with 
you.’ Then the Dropper goes with the Flat, and 
says, ‘You must not tell your friend it is for a 
wager; if you do he will not lend it you.’ Flat 
goes and borrows it, and brings it to the Sailor, 
shows it him and wins the wager. Then the Sailor 
pinches the Nobb again, and the Capper whispers 
to the Flat to prick out purposely this time, saying, 
“It will make the Sailor more eager to lay on; we 
may as well win his money as not, for he will spend 
it upon women, Flat, with all the wisdom in the 
world, loses on purpose; upon which the Sailor 
swears, pulls out all his money, throws it about the 
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room and cries, ‘I know no man can win for ever,’ 
and then lays a guinea, but will not let him prick, 
but throws down five guineas; and the Capper 
urging the Flat, and going his halves, the Sailor 
says, ‘My cabin boy will lay as much as that, I’ll 
lay no less than twenty guineas.’ The Capper 
cries, ‘Lay, Farmer, and take up forty,’ which, 
being certain of winning, he instantly complies 
with, and loses the whole. When he has lost, in 
order to advise him, the Dropper takes him-by the 
arm and hauls him out of doors; and the reckoning 
being in the meantime paid within, the Capper and 
Sailor follow after, and run another way. When they 
are out of sight, the Dropper says to the Flat, ‘ Go 
you back and play with the Sailor fora shilling, whilst 
Igoand borrow money.’ But when the Flat goes to 
the house, he finds them gone, and then he knows 
that he is bit, but not till he has dearly paid for it.”’ 

By this fellow’s discoveries Mr Nash was enabled 
to serve many of the nobility and gentry of his 
acquaintance; he received a list of all those houses 
of ill-fame which harboured or assisted rogues; and 
took care to furnish travellers with proper pre- 
cautions to avoid them. It was odd enough to see 
a gamester thus employed in detecting the frauds 
of gamblers. 

Among the dedications there is one from a 
Professor of Cookery, which is more adulatory than 
the preceding. It is prefixed to a work entitled, 
“The Complete Preserver, or a new method of 
preserving fruits, flowers, and other vegetables, 
either with or without sugar, vinegar or spirits, etc.” 
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“To the very Honourable RICHARD NAsu, Esq. 


“HONOURED Sir,—As much as the oak exceeds 
the bramble, so much do you exceed the rest of 
mankind, in benevolence, charity, and every other 
virtue that adorns, ennobles, and refines the human 
species. I have therefore made bold to prefix 
your name, though without permission, to the 
following work, which stands in need of such a 
patron, to excuse its errors, with a candour only 
known to such a heart as your own; the obliga- 
tions I have received at your hands it is impossible 
for me ever to repay, except by my endeavours, as 
in the present case, to make known the many 
excellent virtues which you possess. But what 
can my wit do to recommend such a genius as yours; 
a single word, a smile from yourself, outweighs all 
that I, or perhaps the best of our poets, could 
express in writing in the compass of a year. It 
would ill become my sex to declare what power 
you have over us, but your generosity is, even in 
this instance, greater than your desire to oblige. 
The following sheets were drawn up at my hours 
of leisure, and may be serviceable to such of my 
sex as are more willing to employ their time in laud- 
able occupations and domestic economy than in 
dress and dissipation. What reception they may 
receive from your Honour, I am incapable of 
telling; however, from your known candour and 
humanity, I expect the most favourable.—I am, 
Honoured Sir, your most obedient and obliged 
humble servant, H.W.” 
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A musician in his dedication still exceeds the 
other two in adulation. However, though the 
matter may be some impeachment on his sincerity, 
the manner in which it is written reflects no disgrace 
upon his understanding. 


“To RICHARD Nasu, Esq. 

“S1r,—The kind partiality of my friends pre- 
vailed with me to present to the world these my 
first attempts in musical composition, and the 
generous protection you have been pleased to 
afford me makes it my indispensable duty to lay 
them at your feet. Indeed, to whom could I pre- 
sume to offer them but to the great encourager of 
all polite arts; for your generosity knows no 
bounds, nor are you more famed for that dignity 
of mind which ennobles and gives a grace to every 
part of your conduct, than for that humanity and 
beneficence which makes you the friend and 
benefactor of all mankind. To you, the poor and 
the rich, the diseased and the healthy, the aged and 
the young, owe every comfort, every convenience, 
and every innocent amusement that the best heart, 
the most skilful management, and the most ac- 
complished taste can furnish. Even this age, so 
deeply practised in all the subtleties of refined 
pleasure, gives you this testimony; even this age, 
so ardently engaged in all the ways of the most 
unbounded charity, gives you this praise. Pardon 
me then if, amidst the crowd of votaries, I make 
my humble offering, if I seize this first opportunity 
of publicly expressing the grateful sentiments of 
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my own heart and profound respect, with which 
I am, Sir, your most obliged, most devoted, and 
most obedient servant, pGe 


I fancy I have almost fatigued the reader, and 
I am almost fatigued myself, with the efforts of 
those elegant panegyrists; however, I can’t finish 
this run of quotation without giving a specimen of 
poetry, addressed to him upon a certain occasion; 
and all I shall say in its defence is, that those who 
are pleased with the prose dedications will not 
dislike the present attempt in poetry. 


TO RICHARD NASH, Esa, ON HIS SICKNESS 
AT TUNBRIDGE 


Say, must the friend of human kind, 

Of most refned—of most diffusive mind ; 

Must Nash himself beneath these ailments grieve P 
He felt for all—he felt—but to relieve, 

To heal the sick—the wounded to restore, 

And bid desponding nature mourn no more. 
Thy quickening warmth, O let thy patron feel, 
Improve thy springs with double power to heal : 
Quick, hither all inspiring health, repair, 

And save the gay—and wretched from despair ; 
Thou only Esra’s drooping sons canst cheer, 
And stop the soft-eyed virgin’s trickling tear ; 

In murmurs who their monarch’s pains deplore ; 
While sickness faints—and pleasure is no more 3 
O let not death, with hasty strides advance, 
Thou, mildest charity, avert the lance ; 

His threatening power, celestial maid ! defeat 5 
Nor take him with thee, to thy well known seat ; 
Leave him on earth some longer date behind, 
To bless,—to polish,—and relieve mankind : 
Come then kind health, O quickly come away, 
Bid Nash revive—and all the world be gay. 


Such addresses as these were daily offered to our 
titular king. When in the meridian of power, 
scarce a morning passed that did not increase the 
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number of his humble admirers and enlarge the 
sphere of his vanity. 

The man who is constantly served up with 
adulation must be a first-rate philosopher if he 
can listen without contracting new affectations. 
The opinion we form of ourselves is generally 
measured by what we hear from others; and when 
they conspire to deceive, we too readily concur in 
the delusion. Among the number of much-ap- 
plauded men in the circle of our own friends, we 
can recollect but few that have heads quite strong 
enough to bear a loud acclamation of public praise 
in their favour; among the whole list, we shall 
scarce find one that has not thus been made, on 
some side of his character, a coxcomb. 

When the best head turns and grows giddy with 
praise, is it to be wondered that poor Nash should 
be driven by it almost into a frenzy of affectation? 
Towards the close of life he became affected. He 
chiefly laboured to be thought a sayer of good 
things, and by frequent attempts was now and then 
successful, for he ever lay upon the lurch. 

There never perhaps was a more silly passion 
than this desire of having a man’s jests recorded. 
For this purpose it is necessary to keep ignorant 
or ill-bred company, who are only fond of repeating 
such stories; in the next place, a person must tell 
his own jokes in order to make them more universal, 
but what is worst of all, scarce a joke of this kind 
succeeds but at the expense of a man’s good 
nature; and he who exchanges the character of 
being thought agreeable, for that of being thought 
witty, makes but a very bad bargain. a 
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The success Nash sometimes met with led him 
on, when late in life, to mistake his true character. 
He was really agreeable, but he chose to be thought 
a wit. He therefore indulged his inclination and 
never mattered how rude he was, provided he was 
thought comical. He thus got the applause he 
sought for, but too often found enemies where he 
least expected to find them. Of all the jests 
recorded of him I scarce find one that is not marked 
with petulance; he said whatever came uppermost, 
and in the number of his remarks it might natur- 
ally be expected that some were worth repeating; 
he threw often and sometimes had a lucky cast. 

In a life of almost ninety years, spent in the very 
point of public view, it is not strange that five or 
six sprightly things of his have been collected, 
particularly as he took every opportunity of 
repeating them himself. His usual way, when he 
thought he said anything clever, was to strengthen 
it with an oath, and to make up its want of senti- 
ment by asseveration and grimace. For many 
years he thus entertained the company at the 
coffee-house with old stories, in which he always 
made himself the principal character. Strangers 
liked this well enough; but they who were used to 
his conversation found it insupportable. One 
story brought on_another, and each came in the 
same order that it had the day preceding. But 
this custom may be rather ascribed to the peculi- 
arity of age than a peculiarity of character. It 
seldom happens that old men allure, at least by 
novelty; age that shrivels the body contracts the 
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understanding; instead of exploring new regions 
they rest satisfied in the old, and walk around the 
circle of their former discoveries. His manner of 
telling a story, however, was not displeasing, but 
few of those he told are worth transcribing. In- 
deed it is the manner which places the whole 
difference between the wit of the vulgar and of 
those who assume the name of the polite; one has 
in general as much good sense as the other; a story 
transcribed from the one will be as entertaining as 
that copied from the other; but in conversation 
the manner will give charms even to stupidity. 
The following is the story which he most frequently 
told, and pretty much in these words. Suppose 
the company to be talking of a German war, or 
Elizabeth Canning, he would begin thus: “ Ill 
tell you something to that purpose that I fancy 
will make you laugh. A covetous old parson, as 
rich as the devil, scraped a fresh acquaintance with 
me several years ago at Bath. I knew him when 
he and I were students at Oxford, where we both 
studied damnationly hard, but that’s neither here 
nor there. Well. Very well. I entertained him 
at my house in John’s Court. (No, my house in 
John’s Court was not built then), but I entertained 
him with all that the city could afford; the rooms, 
the music, and everything in the world. Upon his 
leaving Bath he pressed me very hard to return the 
visit, and desired me to let him have the pleasure 
of seeing me at his house in Devonshire. About 
six months after I happened to be in that neighbour- 
hood, and was resolved to see my old friend, from 
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whom I expected a very warm reception. Well, I 
knocks at his door, when an old queer creature of a 
maid came to the door and denied him. I sus- 
pected, however, that he was at home, and going 
into the parlour what should I see but the parson’s 
legs up the chimney, where he had thrust himself 
to avoid entertaining me. This was very well. 
‘My dear,’ says I to the maid, ‘it is very cold, 
extreme cold indeed, and I am afraid I have got a 
touch of my ague, light me the fire, if you please.’ 
‘La, sir,’ says the maid, who was a modest creature 
to be sure, ‘ the chimney smokes monstrously; you 
could not bear the room for three minutes together.’ 
By the greatest good luck there was a bundle of 
straw in the hearth, and I called fora candle. The 
candle came. ‘ Well, good woman,’ says I, ‘ since 
you won’t light me a fire, I'll light one for myself,’ 
and in a moment the straw was all in a blaze. 
This quickly unkennelled the old fox; there he 
stood in an old rusty night-gown, blessing himself 
and looking like—a—hem—egad.” 

He used to tell surprising stories of his activity 
when young. ‘Here I stand, gentlemen, that 
could once leap forty-two feet upon level ground 
at three standing jumps, backward or forward. 
One, two, three, dart like an arrow out of a bow. 
But I am old now. I remember I once leaped for 
three hundred guineas with Count Klopstock, the 
great leaper, leaping-master to the Prince of 
Passau; you must all have heard of him. First he 
began with the running jump, and a most damnable 
bounce it was, that’s certain. Everybody con- 
cluded that he had the match hollow; when only 
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taking off my hat, stripping off neither coat, shoes 
nor stockings, mind me, I fetches a run, and went 
beyond him one foot, three inches and _three- 
quarters measured, upon my soul, by Captain 
Pately’s own standard.” 

But in this torrent of insipidity there sometimes 
were found very severe satire, strokes of true wit, 
and lines of humour, cum fluerent lutulentus, etc. 
He rallied very successfully, for he never felt 
another’s joke, and drove home his own without 
pity. With his superiors he was familiar and 
blunt, the inferiority of his station secured him 
from their resentment; but the same bluntness 
which they laughed at, was by his equals regarded 
as Insolence. Something like a familiar boot- 
catcher at an inn, a gentleman would bear that 
joke from him, for which a brother boot-catcher 
would knock him down. 

Among other stories of Nash’s telling I remember 
one, which I themore cheerfully repeat, as it tends to 
correct a piece of impertinence that reigns in almost 
every country assembly. The principal inhabit- 
ants of a market-town, at a great distance from the 
capital, in order to encourage that harmony which 
ought to subsist in society, and to promote a 
mutual intercourse between the sexes, so desirable 
to both, and so necessary for all, had established a 
monthly assembly in the Town Hall, which was 
conducted with such decency, decorum and polite- 
ness that it drew the attention of the gentlemen 
and ladies in the neighbourhood, and a nobleman 
and his family continually honoured them with 
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their presence. This naturally drew others, and 
in time the room was crowded with, what the world 
calls, good company, and the assembly prospered, 
till some of the new-admitted ladies took it into 
their heads that the tradesmen’s daughters were 
unworthy of their notice, and therefore refused to 
join hands with them in the dance. This was 
complained of by the town ladies, and that com- 
plaint was resented by the country gentlemen, who, 
more pert than wise, publicly advertised that they 
would not dance with tradesmen’s daughters. 
This the most eminent tradesmen considered as an 
insult on themselves, and being men of worth, and 
able to live independently, they in return ad- 
vertised that they would give no credit out of their 
town, and desired all others to discharge their 
accounts. A general uneasiness ensued; some 
writs were actually issued out, and much distress 
would have happened had not my lord, who sided 
with no party, kindly interfered and composed the 
difference. The assembly, however, was ruined, 
and the families I am told are not friends yet, 
though this affair happened thirty years ago. 
Nothing debases human nature so much as pride. 
This Nash knew and endeavoured to stifle every 
emotion of it at Bath. When he observed any 
ladies iso extremely delicate and proud of 
a pedigree as to only touch the back of an 
inferior’s hand in the dance, he always called to 
order, and desired them to leave the room or 
behave with common decency; and when any 
ladies and gentlemen drew off, after they had gone 
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down a dance, without standing up till the dance 
was finished, he made up to them, and after asking 
whether they had done dancing, told them they 
should dance no more unless they stood up for the 
rest; and on these occasions he always was as good 
_ as his word. 

Nash, though no great wit, had the art of some- 
times saying rude things with decency, and render- 
ing them pleasing by an uncommon turn. But 
most of the good things attributed to him, which 
have found their way into the jest books, are no 
better than puns; the smartest things I have seen 
are against him. One day in the grove he joined 
some ladies, and asking one of them, who was 
crooked, whence she -came, she _ replied, 
“Straight from London.” ‘‘Confound me, 
madam,” said he, “then you must have been 
damnably warped by the way.” 

She soon, however, had ample revenge. Sitting 
the following evening in one of the rooms, he once 
more joined her company, and with a sneer and a 
bow asked her if she knew her Catechism and 
could tell the name of Tobit’s dog. ‘‘ His name, 
sir, was Nash,” replied the lady, ‘‘ and an impudent 
dog he was.” This story is told in a celebrated 
romance. I only repeat it here to have an oppor- 
tunity of observing that it actually happened. 

Queen Anne once asked him why he would not 
accept of knighthood? To which he replied, 
“Test Sir William Read, the mountebank, who 
had been just knighted, should call him brother.” 

A house in Bath was said to be haunted by the 
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devil, and a great noise was made about it, when 
Nash, going to the minister of St Michael’s, in- 
treated him to drive the devil out of Bath for ever, 
if it were only to oblige the ladies. 

Nash used sometimes to visit the great Dr 
Clarke. The doctor was one day conversing with 
Locke and two or three more of his learned and 
intimate companions, with that freedom, gaiety 
and cheerfulness which is ever the result of inno- 
cence. In the midst of their mirth and laughter 
the doctor, looking from the window, saw Nash’s 
chariot stop at the door. ‘“‘ Boys, boys,” cried the 
philosopher to his friends, “ let us now be wise, for 
here is a fool coming.” 

Nash was one day complaining in the following 
manner to the Earl of Chesterfield of his bad luck 
at play. ‘Would you think it, my lord, that 
damned bitch Fortune, no later than last night, 
tricked me out of 500. Is it not surprising,” 
continued he, ‘“‘ that my luck should never turn, 
that I should thus eternally be mauled?” “J 
don’t wonder at your losing money, Nash,” says 
his lordship, “ but all the world is surprised where 
you get it to lose.” 

Dr Cheney once, when Nash was ill, drew up a 
prescription for him, which was sent in accordingly. 
The next day the doctor coming to see his patient 
found him up and well; upon which he asked if he 
had followed his prescription. ‘ Followed your 
prescription!” cried Nash. ‘‘No. Egad, if I had, 
I should have broken my neck, for I flung it out of 
the two-pair stairs window.” 
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It would have been well had he confined himself 
to such sallies; but as he grew old he grew insolent, 
and seemed, in some measure, insensible of the pain 
his attempts to be a wit gave others. Upon asking 
a lady to dance a minuet, if she refused he would 
often demand if she had got bandy legs. He would 
attempt to ridicule natural defects, he forgot the 
deference due to birth and quality, and mistook 
the manner of settling rank and precedence upon 
many occasions. He now seemed no _ longer 
fashionable among the present race of gentry, he 
grew peevish and fretful, and they who only saw 
the remnant of a man, severely returned that 
laughter upon him which he had once lavished 
upon others. 

Poor Nash was no longer the gay, thoughtless, 
idly industrious creature he once was; he now 
forgot how to supply new modes of entertainment, 
and became too rigid to wind with ease through the 
vicissitudes of fashion. The evening of his life 
began to grow cloudy. His fortune was gone and 
nothing but poverty lay in prospect. To embitter 
his hopes he found himself abandoned by the great, 
whom he had long endeavoured to serve, and was 
obliged to fly to those of humbler stations for 
protection, whom he once affected to despise. He 
now began to want that charity which he had never 
refused to any, and to find that a life of dissipation 
and gaiety is ever terminated by misery and regret. 

Even his placeof master of the ceremonies (if I can 
trust the papers he has left behind him) was sought 
after. I would willingly be tender of any living 
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reputation; but these papers accuse Mr Quin of 
endeavouring to supplant him. He has even left 
us a letter which he supposed was written by that 
gentleman, soliciting a lord for his interest upon 
the occasion. As I choose to give Mr Quin an 
opportunity of disproving this,-I will insert the 
letter, and, to show the improbability of its being 
his, with all its faults, both of style and spelling. 
I am the less apt to believe it written by Mr Quin, 
as a gentleman who has mended Shakespeare’s 
plays so often would surely be capable of some- 
thing more correct than the following. It was sent, 
as it should seem, from Mr Quin to a nobleman, but 
left open for the perusal of an intermediate friend. 
It was this friend who sent a copy of it to Mr Nash, 
who caused it to be instantly printed and left 
among his other papers. 

The letter from the intermediate friend to Nash is 


as follows :— 
“LONDON, October 8, 1760. 


“ DEAR NAsH,—I wo posts ago I received a letter 
from Quin, the old player, covering one to my lord, 
which he left open for my perusal, which after 
reading he desired I might seal up and deliver. 
The request he makes is so extraordinary that it 
has induced me to send you the copy of his letter to 
my lord, which is as follows : 

““* BaTH, October 3, 1760. 

“My DER Lorp*,—Old beaux Knash has mead 

* Can any one who has read what precedes and what follows 
this letter suppose that we thought it was written by Mr Quin, 


or that it would give any uneasiness either to him or his friends ? 
The letter was really found among Mr Nash’s papers, as the 
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himselfe so dissagreeable to all the companey that 
comes here to Bath that the Corperatian of this 
city have it now under thier consideration to 
remove him from beeing master of the cereymoines, 
should he be continuead the inhabitants of thiss 
city will be rueind, as the best companey declines 
to come to Bath on his account. 

“““Give me leave to show to your Lordship how 
he beheaved at the first ball he had here thiss 
season which was Tuesday last. A younge lady 
was asked to dance a minueat she begg the gentle- 
man would be pleased to exquise here, as she did 
not chuse to dance; upon thiss old Nash called out 
so as to be head by all the companey in the room, 
“God dam yo, madam, what buisnass have yo 
here if yo do not dance?”’ Upon which the lady 
was so afrighted she rose and danced, the resset of 
the companey was so much offended at the rudness 
of Nash that not one lady more would dance a 
minueat that night. In country dances no person 
of note danced except two boys, Lords S and 
T——,, the rest of the companey that danced waire 
only the families of all the habberdashers, machin- 
ukes and inkeepers in the three kingdoms brushed 
up and colexted togither. 

“*T have known upon such an occaison as thiss 
seventeen dutchess and contiss to be at the opening 


editor can at any time prove, and it was inserted here to show 
what artifices were used by those who had more levity than 
good nature to impose upon a poor old man, and to embitter his 
last moments, 

This note has been rendered necessary by a piece of criticisin 
without candour, and an epigram without wit, which appeared 
on this occasion in the public papers. 
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of the ball at Bath now not one. This man by his 
pride and extravagancis has out-lived his reasein 
it would be happy for thiss city that he was ded; 
and is now only fitt to reed Shirlock upon death by 
which he may seave his soul and gaine more than 
all the proffits he can make, by his white hatt, 
suppose it was to be died red. 

‘“*The favour I have now to request by what I 
now have wrote yo, is that your Lordship will 
speke to Mr Pitt, for to recommend me to the 
Corporeatian of this city to succede this old sinner 
as master of the cerremonies and yo will much 
oblige, my Lord, your Lordship’s humble and 
obedient servant.’ 


““N.B.—There were some other private matters 
and offers in Quin’s letter to my Lord, which do not 
relate to you.” 


Here Nash, if I may be permitted the use of a 
polite and fashionable phrase, was hummed; but 
he experienced such rubs as these, and a thousand 
other mortifications every day. He found poverty 
now denied him the indulgence not only of his 
favourite follies, but of his favourite virtues. The 
poor now solicited him in vain; he was himself a 
more pitiable object than they. The child of the 
public seldom has a friend, and he who once 
exercised his wit at the expense of others must 
naturally have enemies. Exasperated at last to 
the highest degree, an unaccountable whim struck 
him; poor Nash was resolved to become an author, 
he, who in the vigour of manhood was incapable of 
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the task, now at the impotent age of eighty-six was 
determined to write his own history! From the 
many specimens already given of his style, the 
reader will not much regret that the historian was 
interrupted in his design. Yet as Montaigne 
observes, as the adventures of an infant, if an 
infant could inform us of them, would be pleasing, 
so the life of a beau, if a beau could write, would 
certainly serve to regale curiosity. 

Whether he really intended to put this design 
in execution, or did it only to alarm the nobility, 
I will not take upon me to determine; but certain 
it is that his friends went about collecting subscrip- 
tions for the work, and he received several en- 
couragements from such as were willing to be 
politely charitable. It was thought by many that 
this history would reveal the intrigues of a whole 
age, that he had numberless secrets to disclose; 
but they never considered that persons of public 
character, like him, were the most unlikely in the 
world to be made partakers of those secrets which 
people desired the public should not know. In 
fact, he had few secrets to discover, and those he 
had are now buried with him in the grave. 

He was now past the power of giving or receiving 
pleasure, for he was poor, old and peevish; yet 
still he was incapable of turning from his former 
manner of life to pursue his happiness. The old 
man endeavoured to practise the follies of the boy, 
he spurred on his jaded passions after every trifle 
of the day; tottering with age he would be ever an 
unwelcome guest in the assemblies of the youthful 
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and gay, and he seemed willing to find lost appetite 
among those scenes where he was once young 

An old man thus striving after pleasure is indeed 
an object of pity; but a man at once old and poor, 
running on in this pursuit, might excite astonish- 
ment. To see a being both by fortune and ccn- 
stitution rendered incapable of enjoyment still 
haunting those pleasures he was no longer to share 
in; to see one of almost ninety settling the fashion 
of a lady’s cap, or assigning her place in a country 
dance; to see him unmindful of his own reverend 
figure or the respect he should have for himself, 
toasting demireps or attempting to entertain the 
lewd and idle; a sight like this might well serve as 
a satire on humanity; might show that man is the 
only preposterous creature alive, who pursues the 
shadow of pleasure without temptation. 

But he was not permitted to run on thus without 
severe and repeated reproof. The clergy sent him 
frequent calls to reformation; but the asperity of 
their advice in general abated its intended effects; 
they threatened him with fire and brimstone, for 
what he had long been taught to consider as 
foibles and not vices; so, like a desperate debtor, 
he did not care to settle an account that, upon the 
first inspection, he found himself utterly unable to 
pay. Thus begins one of his monitors. 

_“ This admonition comes from your friend, and 
one that has your interest deeply at heart. It 
comes on a design altogether important, and of no 
less consequence than your everlasting happiness, 
so that it may justly challenge your careful regard, 
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It is not to upbraid or reproach, much less to 
triumph and insult over your misconduct or misery; 
no, ’tis pure benevolence, it is disinterested good- 
will prompts me to write; I hope, therefore, I shall 
not raise yourresentment. Yet be the consequence 
what it will, I cannot bear to see you walk in the 
paths that lead to death, without warning you of 
the danger, without sounding in your ear the lawful 
admonition, ‘ Return and live! Why do you such 
things? I hear of your evil dealings by all this 
people.’ I have long observed and pitied you, 
and must tell you plainly, sir, that your present 
behaviour is not the way to reconcile yourself to 
God. You are so far from making atonement to 
offended justice that each moment you are aggra- 
vating the future account, and heaping up an 
increase of his anger. As long as you roll on ina 
continued circle of sensual delights and vain enter- 
tainments, you are dead to all the purposes of piety 
and virtue. You are as odious to God as a corrupt 
carcase that lies putrefying in the churchyard. 
You are as far from doing your duty, or endeavour- 
ing after salvation, or restoring yourself to the 
divine favour, as a heap of dry bones nailed up in a 
coffin is from vigour and activity. Think, sir, I 
conjure you, think upon this, if you have any 
inclination to escape the fire that will never be 
quenched. Would you be rescued from the fury 
and fierce anger of God? Would you be delivered 
from weeping and wailing and incessant gnashing 
of teeth? sure you would! But be certain that 
this will never be done by amusements, which at 
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best are trifling and impertinent; and for that, if 
for no other reason, foolish and sinful. ’Tis by 
seriousness; ’tis by retirement and mourning you 
must accomplish this great and desirable deliver- 
ance. You must not appear at the head of every 
silly diversion, you must enter into your closet and 
shut the door; commune with your own heart and 
search out its defects. The pride of life and all its 
superfluity of follies must be put away. You must 
make haste and delay not to keep every injunction 
of heaven. You must always remember that 
mighty sinners must be mightily penitent, or else 
mightily tormented. Your example and your 
projects have been extremely prejudicial; I wish 
I could not say fatal and destructive to many. 
For this there is no amends but an alteration of 
your conduct, as signal and remarkable as your 
person and name.” 

“Tf you do not by this method remedy in some 
degree the evils that you have sent abroad and 
prevent the mischievous consequences that may 
ensue, wretched will you be, wretched above all 
men to eternity. The blood of souls will be laid 
to your charge; God’s jealousy, like a consuming 
flame, will smoke against you, as you yourself will 
see in that day, when the mountains shall quake 
and the hills melt and the earth be burnt up at his 
presence.” 

“Once more then I exhort you as a friend; I 
beseech you as a brother; I charge you as a 
messenger from God, in his own most solemn 
words, ‘Cast away from you your transgressions; 
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make you a new heart and a new spirit, so iniquity 
shall not be your ruin.’ ” 

“ Perhaps you may be disposed to contemn this 
and its serious purport, or to recommend it to your 
companions asa subject for raillery. Yet let me tell 
you beforehand that for this, as well as for other 
things, God will bring you to judgment. He sees 
me now I write. He will observe you while you 
read. He notes down my words, he will also note 
down your consequent procedure. Not then upon 
me, not upon me, but upon your own soul will the 
neglecting or despising my sayings turn. ‘If thou 
be wise, thou shalt be wise for thyself; if thou 
scornest, thou alone shalt bear it.’ ” 

Thus we see a variety of causes concurred to 
embitter his departing life. The weakness and 
infirmities of exhausted nature, the admonitions of 
the grave, who aggravated his follies into vices; 
the ingratitude of his dependants who formerly 
flattered his fortunes; but particularly the con- 
tempt of the great, many of whom quite forgot him 
in his wants; all these hung upon his spirits and 
soured his temper, and the poor man of pleasure 
might have terminated his life very tragically, had 
not the Corporation of Bath charitably resolved to 
grant him ten guineas the first Monday of every 
month. This bounty served to keep him from 
actual necessity, though far too trifling to enable 
him to support the character of a gentleman. 
Habit, and not nature, makes almost all our 
wants; and he who had been accustomed in the 
eatly parts of life to affluence and prodigality, 
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when reduced to a hundred and twenty-six pounds 
a year must pine in actual indigence. 

In this variety of uneasiness his health began to 
fail. He had received from nature a robust and 
happy constitution, that was scarce even to be 
impaired by intemperance. He even pretended, 
among his friends, that he never followed a single 
prescription in his life; however, in this he was one 
day detected on the parade; for boasting there of 
his contempt and utter disuse of medicine, un- 
luckily the water of two blisters, which Dr Oliver 
had prescribed, and which he then had upon each 
leg, oused through his stockings and betrayed him. 
His aversion to physic, however, was frequently a 
topic of raillery between him and Dr Cheney, who 
was a man of some wit and breeding. When 
Cheney recommended his vegetable diet Nash would 
swear that his design was to send half the world 
grazing like Nebuchadnezzar. “ Ay,” Cheney 
would reply, ‘‘ Nebuchadnezzar was never such an 
infidel as thou art. It was but last week, gentle- 
men, that I attended this fellow in a fit of sickness; 
there I found him rolling up his eyes to heaven and 
crying for mercy; he would then swallow my drugs 
like breast-milk, yet you now hear him, how the 
old dog blasphemes the Faculty.” What Cheney 
said in jest was true; he feared the approaches of 
death more than the generality of mankind, and 
was generally very devout while it threatened him. 
Though he was somewhat the libertine in action, 
none believed or trembled more than he; for a mind 
neither schooled by philosophy nor encouraged by 
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conscious innocence is ever timid at the appearance 
of danger. 

For some time before his decease Nature gave 
warning of his approaching dissolution. The worn 
machine had run itself down to an utter impossi- 
bility of repair; he saw that he must die, and 
shuddered at the thought. His virtues were not 
of the great, but the amiable kind; so that forti- 
tude was not among the number. Anxious, timid, 
his thoughts still hanging on a receding world, he 
desired to enjoy a little longer that life, the miseries 
of which he had experienced so long. The poor 
unsuccessful gamester husbanded the wasting 
moments with an increased desire to continue the 
game, and to the last eagerly wished for one yet 
more happy throw. He died at his house in St 
John’s Court, Bath, on the 12th of February 1761, 
aged eighty-seven years, three months, and some 
days. 

His death was sincerely regretted by the city to 
which he had been so long and so great a bene- 
factor. The day after he died the Mayor of Bath 
called the Corporation together, where they granted 
fifty pounds towards burying their sovereign with 
proper respect. After the corpse had lain four 
days it was conveyed to the Abbey Church in that 
city, with a solemnity somewhat peculiar to his 
character. About five the procession moved from 
his house; the charity girls two and two preceded, 
next the boys of the charity school, singing a solemn, 
occasional hymn. Next marched the city music, 
and his own band sounding at proper intervals a 
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dirge. Three clergymen immediately preceded the 
coffin, which was adorned with sable plumes, and 
the pall supported by the six senior aldermen. The 
masters of the assembly-rooms followed as chief 
mourners; the beadles of that hospital which he 
had contributed so largely to endow went next; 
and last of all, the poor patients themselves, the 
lame, the emaciated, and the feeble, followed their 
old benefactor to his grave, shedding unfeigned 
tears, and lamenting themselves in him. 

The crowd was so great that not only the streets 
were filled, but as one of the journals in a rant 
expresses it, “‘ Even the tops of the houses were 
covered with spectators, each thought the occasion 
affected themselves most; as when a real king dies, 
they asked each other, Where shall we find such 
another? Sorrow sat upon every face, and even 
children lisped that their sovereign was no more. 
The awfulness of the solemnity made the deepest 
impression on the minds of the distressed inhabit- 
ants. The peasant discontinued his toil, the ox 
rested from the plough, all nature seemed to 
sympathise with their loss, and the muffled bells 
rung a peal of Bob Major.” 

Our deepest solemnities have something truly 
ridiculous in them; there is somewhat ludicrous 
in the folly of historians who thus declaim upon 
the death of kings and princes as if there was 
anything dismal or anything unusual in it. ‘ For 
my part,” says Poggi, the Florentine, “I can no 
more grieve for another’s death than I could for my 
own. I have ever regarded death as a very trifling 
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affair; nor can black staves, long cloaks or mourn- 
ing coaches in the least influence my spirits. Let 
us live here as long, and as merrily as we can, and 
when we must die, why, let us die merrily too, but 
die so as to be happy.” 

The few things he was possessed of were left to 
his relations. A small library of well-chosen books, 
some trinkets and pictures were his only inheritance. 
Among the latter (besides the box given him by 
the Prince of Wales) were a gold box which was 
presented to him by the Countess of Burlington, 
with Lady Euston’s picture in the lid. An étui 
mounted in gold, with a diamond to open it, and 
ornamented with another diamond at the top, 
given him by the Princess-Dowager of Wales. He 
had also a silver terene, which was given him by 
the Princess Amelia, and some other things of no 
great value. The rings, watches and pictures, 
which he formerly received from others, would 
have come to a considerable amount; but these his 
necessities had obliged him to dispose of. Some 
family pictures, however, remained, which were 
sold by advertisement for five guineas each, after 
Mr Nash’s decease. 

It was natural to expect that the death of a 
person so long in the eye of the public must have 
produced a desire in several to delineate his char- 
acter or deplore his loss. He was scarce dead 
when the public papers were filled with elegies, 
groans and characters; and before he was buried 
there were epitaphs ready made to inscribe on his 
stone. I remember one of those character writers, 
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and a very grave one too, after observing, alas! 
that Richard Nash, Esq., was no more, went on to 
assure us that he was sagacious, debonnaire, and 
commode; and concluded with gravely declaring 
that impotent posterity would in vain fumble to 
produce his fellow. Another, equally sorrowful, 
gave us to know that he was indeed a man; an 
assertion which I fancy none will be so hardy as to 
contradict. But the merriest of all the lamenta- 
tions made upon this occasion was that where he is 
called, A constellation of the heavenly sphere. 

One thing, however, is common almost with each 
of them, and that is that Venus, Cupid and the 
Graces are commanded to weep, and that Bath 
shall never find such another. 

But a cool biographer, unbiassed by resentment 
or regard, will probably find nothing in the man 
either truly great or strongly vicious. His virtues 
were all amiable, and more adapted to procure 
friends and admirers, they were more capable of 
raising love than esteem. He was naturally 
endued with good sense; but by having been long 
accustomed to pursue trifles, his mind shrunk to 
the size of the little objects on which it was em- 
ployed. His generosity was boundless, because 
his tenderness and his vanity were in equal pro- 
portion; the one impelling him to relieve misery, 
and the other to make his benefactions known. 
In all his actions, however virtuous, he was guided 
by sensation and not by reason; so that the 
uppermost passion was ever sure to prevail. His 
being constantly in company had made him an 
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easy though not a polite companion. He chose to 
be thought rather an odd fellow than a well-bred 
man; perhaps that mixture of respect and ridicule 
with which his mock royalty was treated first 
inspired him with this resolution. The foundations 
of his empire were laid in vicious compliance, the 
continuance of his reign was supported by a virtu- 
ous impartiality. In the beginning of his authority 
he in reality obeyed those whom he pretended to 
govern; towards the end he attempted to extort a 
real obedience from his subjects, and supported his 
right by prescription. Like a monarch Tacitus 
talks of, they complied with him at first because 
they loved, they obeyed at last because they feared 
him. He often led the rich into new follies in order 
to promote the happiness of the poor, and served 
the one at the expense of the other. Whatever his 
vices were they were of use to society, and this 
neither Petronius, nor Apicius, nor Tigellius, nor 
any other professed voluptuary could say. To set 
him up, as some do, for a pattern of imitation is 
wrong, since all his virtues received a tincture from 
the neighbouring folly; to denounce peculiar 
judgments against him is equally unjust, as his 
faults raise rather our mirth than our detestation. 
He was fitted for the station in which fortune placed 
him. It required no great abilities to fill it, and 
few of great abilities but would have disdained the 
employment. He led a life of vanity, and long 
mistook it for happiness. Unfortunately he was 
taught at last to know that a man of pleasure leads 
the most unpleasant life in the world. 
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As the heart of a man is better known by his 
private than public actions, let us take a view of 
Nash in domestic life; among his servants and 
dependants, where no gloss was required to colour 
his sentiments and disposition, nor any mask 
necessary to conceal his foibles. Here we shall 
find him the same open-hearted, generous, good- 
natured man we have aiready described; one who 
was ever fond of promoting the interests of his 
friends, his servants and dependants, and making 
them happy. In his own house no man perhaps 
was more regular, cheerful and beneficent than Mr 
Nash. His table was always free to those who 
sought his friendship or wanted a dinner; and 
after grace was said he usually accosted the com- 
pany in the following extraordinary manner, to 
take off all restraint and ceremony. “Come, 
gentlemen, eat and welcome; spare, and the devil 
choke you.’ I mention this circumstance for no 
other reason but because it is well known, and is 
consistent with the singularity of his character and 
behaviour. 

As Mr Nash’s thoughts were entirely employed in 
the affairs of his government, he was seldom at 
home but at the time of eating or of rest. His 
table was well served, but his entertainment con- 
sisted principally of plain dishes. Boiled chicken 
and roast mutton were his favourite meats, and he 
was so fond of the small sort of potatoes that he 
called them English pine-apples, and generally ate 
them as others do fruit after dinner. In drinking 
he was altogether as regular and abstemious. 
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Both in this and in eating he seemed to consult 
Nature, and obey only her dictates. Good small 
beer, with or without a glass of wine in it, and 
sometimes wine and water, was his drink at meals, 
and after dinner he generally drank one glass of 
wine. He seemed fond of hot suppers, usually 
supped about nine or ten o’clock, upon roast breast 
of mutton and his potatoes, and soon after supper 
went to bed, which induced Dr Cheney to tell him 
jestingly that he behaved like other brutes, and lay 
down as soon as he had filled his belly. ‘‘ Very 
true,” replied Nash, “and this prescription I had 
from my neighbour’s cow, who is a better physician 
than you, and a superior judge of plants, notwith- 
standing you have written so learnedly on the 
vegetable diet.” 

Nash generally arose early in the morning, being 
seldom in bed after five; and to avoid disturbing 
the family and depriving his servants of their rest, 
he had the fire laid after he was in bed, and in the 
morning lighted it himself, and sat down to read 
some of his few but well-chosen books. After 
reading some time he usually went to the pump- 
room and drank the waters; then took a walk on 
the parade, and went to the coffee-house to break- 
fast; after which, till two o’clock (his usual time 
of dinner), his hours were spent in arbitrating 
differences amongst his neighbours or the company 
resorting to the wells; directing the diversions of 
the day, in visiting the newcomers, or receiving 
friends at his own house, of which there were a 
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great concourse till within six or eight years before 
his death. 

His generosity and charity in private life, though 
not so conspicuous, was as great as that in public, 
and indeed far more considerable than his little 
income would admit of. He could not stifle the 
natural impulse which he had to do good, but 
frequently borrowed money to relieve the distressed, 
and when he knew not conveniently where to 
borrow, he has been often observed to shed tears 
as he passed through the wretched supplicants who 
attended his gate. 

This sensibility, this power of feeling the mis- 
fortunes of the miserable, and his address and 
earnestness in relieving their wants, exalts the 
character of Mr Nash and draws an impenetrable 
veil over his foibles. His singularities are forgotten 
when we behold his virtues, and he who laughed at 
the whimsical character and behaviour of this 
monarch of Bath now laments that he is no more. 


THE END 
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THE life of a scholar seldom abounds with ad- 
venture. His fame is acquired in solitude. And 
the historian, who only views him at a distance, 
must be content with a dry detail of actions by 
which he is scarcely distinguished from the rest 
of mankind. But we are fond of talking of those 
who have given us pleasure, not that we have any- 
thing important to say, but because the subject is 
pleasing. 

Thomas Parnell, D.D., was descended from an 
ancient family, that had for some centuries been 
settled at Congleton, in Cheshire. His father, 
Thomas Parnell, who had been attached to the 
Commonwealth party, upon the restoration, went 
over to Ireland: thither he carried a large personal 
fortune, which he laid out in Jands in that kingdom. 
The estates he purchased there, as also that of which 
he was possessed in Cheshire, descended to our poet, 
who was his eldest son, and still remain in the 
family. Thus want, which has compelled many of 
our greatest men into the service of the Muses, had 
no influence upon Parnell; he was a poet by 
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He was born in Dublin, in the year 1679, and 
received the first rudiments of his education at the 
school of Dr Jones in that city. Surprising things 
are told us of the greatness of his memory at that 
early period: as of his being able to repeat by heart 
forty lines of any book at the first reading; of his 
getting the third book of the J/ad in one night’s 
time, which was given in order to confine him for 
some days. These stories, which are told of almost 
every celebrated wit, may, perhaps, be true. But, 
for my own part, I never found any of those 
prodigies of parts, although I have known enow 
that were desirous, among the ignorant, of being 
thought so. 

There is one presumption, however, of the early 
maturity of his understanding. He was admitted 
a member of the University of Dublin, at the age of 
thirteen, which is much sooner than usual, as at that 
university they were then a great dealstricter in their 
examination for matriculation than either at Oxford 
or Cambridge. His progress through the college 
course of study was probably marked with but little 
splendour; his imagination might have been too 
warm to relish the cold logic of Burgersdicius, or 
the dreary subtleties of Smiglesius: but it is 
certain that as a classical scholar few could equal 
him. His own compositions show this: and the 
deference which the most eminent men of his time 
paid him upon that head put it beyond a doubt. 
He took the degree of Master of Arts the oth of 
July 1700: and in the same year he was ordained 
a deacon, by William, Bishop of Derry, having a 
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dispensation from the primate, as being under 
twenty-three years of age. He was admitted into 
priest’s orders about three years after, by William, 
Archbishop of Dublin; and on the oth of February 
1705 he was collated by Sir George Ashe, Bishop 
of Clogher, to the Archdeaconry of Clogher. About 
that time also he married Miss Anne Minchin, a 
young lady of great merit and beauty, by whom 
he had two sons, who died young, and one daughter, 
who is still living.* His wife died some time before 
him: and her death is said to have made so great 
an impression on his spirits that it served to hasten 
his own. On the 31st of May 1716 he was pre- 
sented by his friend and patron, Archbishop King, 
to the vicarage of Finglass, a benefice worth about 
£400 a year, in the diocese of Dublin; but he lived 
to enjoy his preferment a very short time. He died 
at Chester, in July 1717, on his way to Ireland, and 
was buried in Trinity Church in that town, without 
any monument to mark the place of his interment. 
As he died without male issue, his estate devolved to 
his only nephew, Sir John Parnell, Baronet, whose 
father was younger brother to the archdeacon, 
and one of the justices of the King’s Benchin Ireland. 

Such is the very unpoetical detail of the life of a 
poet. Some dates, and some few facts scarcely 
more interesting than those that make the orna- 
ments of a country tombstone, are all that remain of 
one whose labours now begin to excite universal 
curiosity. A poet, while living, is seldom an object 
sufficiently great to attract much attention; his 

* This was written in 1770.—[ED. ] 
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real merits are known but to a few, and these are 
generally sparing in their praises. When his fame 
is increased by time, it is then too late to investigate 
the peculiarities of his disposition; the dews of the 
morning are past, and we vainly try to continue the 
chase by the meridian splendour. 

There is scarcely any man but might be made 
the subject of a very interesting and amusing 
history, if the writer, besides a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the character he draws, were able to 
make those nice distinctions which separate it from 
all others. The strongest minds have usually the 
most striking peculiarities, and would consequently 
afford the richest materials; but in the present 
instance, from not knowing Dr Parnell, his 
peculiarities are gone to the grave with him: and 
we are obliged to take his character from such as 
knew but little of him, or who, perhaps, could have 
given very little information if they had known 
more. 

Parnell, by what I have been able to collect 
from my father and uncle, who knew him, was the 
most capable man in the world to make the happi- 
ness of those he conversed with, and the least able 
to secure his own. He wanted that evenness of dis- 
position which bears disappointment with phlegm 
and joy with indifference. He was ever much 
elated or depressed; and his whole life was spent 
in agony or rapture. But the turbulence of these 
passions only affected himself, and never those 
about him: he knew the ridicule of his own char- 
acter, and very effectually.raised the mirth of his 
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companions, as well at his vexations as at his 
triumphs. 

How much his company was desired, appears 
from the extensiveness of his connections and the 
number of his friends. Even before he made any’ 
figure in the literary world, his friendship was 
sought by persons of every rank and party. The 
wits at that time differed a good deal from those 
who are most eminent for their understanding at 
present. It would now be thought a very indifferent 
sign of a writer’s good sense to disclaim his private 
friends for happening to be of a different party in 
politics: but it was then otherwise, the Whig wits 
held the Tory wits in great contempt, and these 
retaliated in their turn. At the head of one party 
were Addison, Steele and Congreve; at that of the 
other, Pope, Swift and Arbuthnot. Parnell was a 
friend to both sides; and with a liberality becoming 
a scholar, scorned all those trifling distinctions, that 
are noisy for the time and ridiculous to posterity. 
Nor did he emancipate himself from these without 
some opposition from home. Having been the son 
of a Commonwealth’s man, his Tory connections on 
this side of the water gave his friends in Ireland 
great offence; they were much enraged to see him 
keep company with Pope, and Swift, and Gay; they 
blamed his undistinguishing taste, and wondered 
what pleasure he could find in the conversation of 
men who approved the treaty of Utrecht, and 
disliked the Duke of Marlborough. His conversa- 
tion is said to have been extremely pleasing, but in 
what its peculiar excellence consisted, is now un- 
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known. The letters which were written to him by 
his friends are full of compliments upon his talents 
as a companion, and his good nature as a man. 
I have several of them now before me. Pope was 
particularly fond of his company, and seems to 
regret his absence more than any of the rest. 

A letter from him follows thus:— 


** LONDON, July 29. 


“ DEAR S1R,—I wish it were not as ungenerous 
as vain to complain too much of a man that forgets 
me, but I could expostulate with you a whole day 
upon your inhuman silence: I call it inhuman; 
nor would you think it less, if you were truly 
sensible of the uneasiness it gives me. Did I know 
you so ill as to think you proud, I would be much 
less concerned than I am able to be, when I know 
one of the best-natured men alive neglects me: and 
if you know me so ill as to think amiss of me, with 
regard to my friendship for you, you really do not 
deserve half the trouble you occasion me. I need 
not tell you, that both Mr Gay and myself have 
written several letters in vain; and that we were 
constantly inquiring of all who have seen Ireland. 
if they saw you, and that (forgotten as we are) we 
are every day remembering you in our most agree- 
able hours. All this is true; as that we are sincerely 
lovers of you, and deplorers of your absence, and 
that we form no wish more ardently than that 
which brings you over to us, and places you in your 
old seat between us. We have lately had some 
distant hopes of the Dean’s design to revisit 
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England; will not you accompany him? or is 
England to lose everything that has any charms 
for us, and must we pray for banishment as a 
benediction?—I have once been witness of some, 
I hope all, of your splenetic hours: come, and be a 
comforter in your turn to mein mine. I aminsuch 
an unsettled state, that I can’t tell if I shall ever 
see you, unless it be this year; whether I do or 
not, be ever assured you have as large a share of 
my thoughts and good wishes as any man, and as 
great a portion of gratitude in my heart as would 
enrich a monarch, could he know where to find it. 
I shall not die without testifying something of this 
nature, and leaving to the world a memorial of the 
friendship that has been so great a pleasure to me. 
It would be like writing my own epitaph, to acquaint 
you with what I have lost since I saw you, what I 
have done, what I have thought, where I have 
lived, and where I now repose in obscurity. My 
friend Jervas, the bearer of this, will inform you of 
all particulars concerning me; and Mr Ford is 
charged with a thousand loves, and a thousand 
complaints, and a thousand commissions to you 
on my part. They will both tax you with the 
neglect of some promises which were too agreeable 
to us all to be forgot; if you care for any of us, tell 
them so, and write so to me. I can say no more, 
but that I love you, and am, in spite of the longest 
neglect of happiness, dear Sir, your most faithful, 
affectionate friend and servant, A. Pope. 


ee Gay is in Devonshire, and from thence he goes 
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to Bath. My father and mother never fail to 
commemorate you.” 


Among the number of his most intimate friends 
was Lord Oxford, whom Pope has so finely compli- 
mented upon the delicacy of his-choice: 

‘¢ For him thou oft hast bid the world attend, 
Fond to forget the statesman in the friend ; 
For Swift and him despised the farce of state, 
The sober follies of the wise and great ; 


Dexterous the craving, fawning crowd to quit, 
And pleas’d to ’scape from flattery to wit.” 


Pope himself was not only excessively fond of 
his company, but under several literary obligations 
tohim for his assistance in the translation of Homer. 
Gay was obliged to him upon another account: for, 
being always poor, he was not above receiving from 
Parnell the copy-money which the latter got for his 
writings. Several of their letters, now before me, 
are proofs of this; and, as they have never ap- 
peared before, it is probable the reader will be much 
better pleased with their idle effusions than with 
anything I can hammer out for his amusement. 


‘* BINFIELD, NEAR OAKINGHAM, Tuesday. 

“DEAR Sir,—I believe the hurry you were in 
hindered your giving me a word by the last post, 
so that I am yet to learn whether you got well to 
town, or continue so there? I very much fear both 
for your health and your quiet; and no man living 
can be more truly concerned in anything that 
touches either than myself. I- would comfort 
myself, however, with hoping that your business 
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may not be unsuccessful for your sake; and that at 
least it may soon be put into other proper hands. 
For my own, I beg earnestly of you to return to us as 
soon as possible. You know how very much I 
want you; and that, however your business may 
depend upon any other, my business depends 
entirely upon you; and still I hope you will find 
your man, even though I lose you the meanwhile. 
At this time, the more I love you, the more I can 
spare you; which alone will, I daresay, be a reason 
to you to let me have you back the sooner. The 
minute I lost you, Eustathius, with nine hundred 
pages, and nine thousand contractions of the Greek 
characters, arose to view! Spondanus, with all his 
auxiliaries, in number a thousand pages (value three 
shillings), and Dacier’s three volumes, Barnes’s 
two, Valterie’s three, Cuperas, half in Greek, Leo 
Allatius, three parts in Greek, Scaliger, Macrobius, 
and, worse than them all, Aulus Gellus!—all these 
rushed upon my soul at once, and whelmed me 
under a fit of the headache. I cursed them all 
religiously, damned my best friends among the rest, 
and even blasphemed Homer himself. Dear Sir, 
not only as you are a friend and a good-natured man, 
but as you are a Christian and a Divine, come back 
speedily, and prevent the increase of my sins; for, 
at the rate I have begun to rave, I shall not only 
damn all the poets and commentators who have 
gone before me, but be damned myself by all who 
come after me. To be serious; you have not only 
left me to the last degree impatient for your return, 
who at all times should have been so (though never 
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so much as since I knew you in best health here), 
but you have wrought several miracles upon our 
family: you have made old people fond of a young 
and gay person, and inveterate papists of a clergy- 
man of the Church of England; and even Nurse 
herself is in danger of being in love in her old age, 
and (for all I know) would even marry Dennis for 
your sake, because he is your man, and loves his 
master. In short, come down forthwith, or give 
me good reasons for delaying, though but for a day 
or two, by the next post. If I find them just, I 
will come up to you, though you know how precious 
my time is at present; my hours were never worth 
so much money before: but perhaps you are not 
sensible of this, who give away your own works. 
You are a generous author; I, a hackney scribbler; 
you, a Grecian, and bred at a university; I, a poor 
Englishman, of my own educating; you, a reverend 
parson; I, a wag: in short, you are Dr Parnelle 
(with an e at the end of your name), and I, Your 
most obliged and affectionate friend and faithful 
servant, A. Pope. 


“My hearty service to the Dean, Dr Arbuthnot, 
Mr Ford, and the true genuine shepherd, J. Gay, of 
Devon. I expect him down with you.” 


We may easily perceive by this that Parnell was 
not a little necessary to Pope in conducting his 
translation; however, he has worded it so ambigu- 
ously that it is impossible to bring the charge 
directly against him. But he is much more explicit 
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when he mentions his friend Gay’s obligations 


in another letter, which he takes no pains to 
conceal. 


“DEAR SirR,—I write to you with the same 
warmth, the same zeal of good-will and friendship 
with which I used to converse with you two years 
ago, and can’t think myself absent, when I feel you 
so much at heart; the picture of you, which Jervas 
brought me over, is infinitely less lively a representa- 
tion than that I carry about with me, and which 
rises to my mind whenever I think of you. I have 
many an agreeable reverie through those woods 
and downs where we once rambled together; 
my head is sometimes at the Bath, and sometimes 
at Letcomb, where the Dean makes a great part of 
my imaginary entertainment, this being the 
cheapest manner of treating me; I hope he will not 
be displeased at this manner of paying my respects 
to him, instead of following my friend Jervas’s 
example, which, to say the truth, I have as much 
inclination to do as I want ability. I have been 
ever since December last in greater variety of busi- 
ness than any such men as you (that is, divines and 
philosophers) can possibly imagine a reasonable 
creature capable of. Gay’s play, among the rest, 
has cost much time and long-suffering, to stem a 
tide of malice and party, that certain authors have 
raised against it: the best revenge upon such fellows 
is now in my hands. I mean your Zotlus, which 
really transcends the expectation I had conceived 
of it. I have put it into the Press, beginning with 
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the poem ‘ Betrachom ’: for you seem, by the first 
paragraph of the dedication to it, to design to prefix 
the name of some particular person. I beg, there- 
fore, to know for whom you intend it, that the 
publication may not be delayed on this account, 
and this as soon as possible. Inform me also upon 
what terms I am to deal with the bookseller, and 
whether you design the copy-money for Gay, as you 
formerly talked, what number of books you would 
have yourself, etc. I scarce see anything to be 
altered in this whole piece; in the poems you sent 
I will take the liberty you allow me: the ‘ Story of 
Pandora,’ and the ‘ Eclogue upon Health,’ are two 
of the most beautiful things I ever read. I don’t 
say this to the prejudice of the rest, but as I have 
read these oftener. Let me know how far my 
commission is to extend, and be confident of my 
punctual performance of whatever you enjoin. 
I must add a paragraph on this occasion in regard 
to Mrs Ward, whose verses have been a great 
pleasure to me; I will contrive they shall be so to 
the world, whenever I can find a proper opportunity 
of publishing them. 

“TI shall very soon print an entire collection of 
my own madrigals, which I look upon as making my 
last will and testament, since in it I shall give all I 
ever intend to give (which I’ll beg yours and the 
Dean’s acceptance of). You must look on me no 
more a poet, but a plain commoner, who lives upon 
his own, and fears and flatters no man. I hope 
before I die to discharge the debt I owe to Homer, 
and get upon the whole just fame enough to serve 
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for an annuity for my own time, though I leave 
nothing to posterity. 

I beg our correspondence may be more frequent 
than it has been of late. J am sure my esteem and 
love for you never more deserved it from you, 
or more prompted it from you. I desired our friend 
Jervas (in the greatest hurry of my business) to say 
a great deal in my name, both to yourself and the 
Dean, and must once more repeat the assurances 
to you both, of an unchanging friendship, and un- 
alterable esteem. I am, dear Sir, most entirely, 
your affectionate, faithful, obliged friend and 
servant, A. Pope.” 


From these letters to Parnell we may conclude, 
as far as their testimony can go, that he was an 
agreeable, a generous and a sincere man. Indeed, 
he took care that his friends should always see him 
to the best advantage; for, when he found his fits 
of spleen and uneasiness, which sometimes lasted 
for weeks together, returning, he returned with all 
expedition to the remote parts of Ireland, and there 
made out a gloomy kind of satisfaction, in giving 
hideous descriptions of the solitude to which he 
retired. It is said, of a famous painter, that being 
confined in prison for debt, his whole delight con- 
sisted in drawing the faces of his creditors in cari- 
cature. It was just so with Parnell. From many 
of his unpublished pieces which I have seen, and 
from others that have appeared, it would seem 
that scarcely a bog in his neighbourhood was left 
without reproach, and scarcely a mountain reared 
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its head unsung. ‘“‘I can easily,’’ says Pope, in one 
of his letters, in answer to a dreary description of 
Parnell’s, “I can easily image in my thoughts 
the solitary hours of your eremitical life in the 
mountains, for some parallel to it in my own retire- 
ment at Binfield: ” and in another place, ‘‘ We are 
both miserably enough situated, God knows; but 
of the two evils, I think the solitudes of the south 
are to be preferred to the deserts of the west.” 
In this manner, Pope answered him in the tone of 
his own complaints: and these descriptions of the 
imagined distress of his situation served to give him 
a temporary relief: they threw off the blame from 
himself, and laid upon fortune and accident a 
wretchedness of his own creating. 

But though this method of quarrelling in his 
poems with his situation served to relieve himself, 
yet it was not easily endured by the gentlemen of 
the neighbourhood, who did not care to confess 
themselves his fellow-sufferers. He received many 
mortifications upon that account among them: 
for, being naturally fond of company, he could not 
endure to be without even theirs, which, however, 
among his English friends, he pretended to despise. 
In fact, his conduct in this particular was rather 
splenetic than wise: he had either lost the art to 
engage, or did not employ his skill in securing those 
more permanent, though more humble connections, 
and sacrificed, for a month or two in England, a 
whole year’s happiness by his country fireside at 
home. 

However, what he permitted the world to see of 
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his life was elegant and splendid; his fortune (for a 
poet) was very considerable, and it may easily be 
supposed he lived to the very extent of it. The 
fact is, his expenses were greater than his income, 
and the successor found the estate somewhat im- 
paired at his decease. As soon as ever he had 
collected in his annual revenues, he immediately set 
out for England, to enjoy the company of his 
dearest friends, and laugh at the more prudent 
world that were minding business and gaining 
money. The friends to whom, during the latter 
part of his life, he was chiefly attached, were Pope, 
Swift, Arbuthnot, Jervas and Gay. Among these 
he was particularly happy, his mind was entirely at 
ease, and gave a loose to every harmless folly that 
came uppermost. Indeed, it was a society, in 
which, of all others, a wise man might be most 
foolish without incurring any danger or contempt. 
Perhaps the reader will be pleased to see a letter 
to him from apart of this junta, as there is something 
striking, even in the levities of genius. It comes 
from Gay, Jervas, Arbuthnot and Pope, assembled 
at a chop-house near the Exchange, and is as 
follows :— 


“My DEAR Si1r,—I was last summer in Devon- 
shire, and am this winter at Mrs Bonyer’s. In the 
summer I wrote a poem, and in the winter I have 
published it, which I have sent to you by Dr 
Elwood. In the summer I ate two dishes of toad- 
stools, of my own gathering, instead of mushrooms; 
and in the winter I have been sick with wine, as I 
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am at this time, blessed be God for it, as I must bless 
God for all things. In the summer I spoke truth 
to damsels; in the winter, I told lies to ladies :— 
now you know where I have been, and what I have 
done. I shall tell you what I intend to do the 
ensuing summer; I propose to do the same thing I 
did last, which was to meet you in any part of 
England you would appoint: don’t let me have two 
disappointments. I have longed to hear from you, 
and to that intent I teased you with three or four 
letters; but, having no answer, I feared both yours 
and my letters might have miscarried. I hope my 
performance will please the Dean, whom I often 
wished for, and to whom I would have often 
wrote, but for the same reasons I neglected writing 
to you. I hope I need not tell you how I love you, 
and how glad I shall be to hear from you; which, 
next to the seeing you, would be the greatest 
satisfaction to your most affectionate friend and 
humble servant, JeGR 


“ DEAR MR ARCHDEACON,—Though my propor- 
tion of this epistle should be but a sketch in 
miniature, yet I take up half this page, having paid 
my club with the good company both for our dinner 
of chops and for this paper. The poets will give you 
lively descriptions in their way: I shall only acquaint 
you with that whichis directly my province. I 
have just set the last hand to a couplet, for so I may 
call two nymphs in one piece. They are Pope’s 
favourites; and, though few, you will guess must 
have cost me more pains than any nymphs can be 
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worth. He has been so unreasonable as to expect 
that I should have made them as beautiful upon 
canvas as he has done upon paper. If this same 
Mr P should omit to write for the dear Frogs, 
and the Perigiliwm, I must entreat you not to let 
me languish for them, as I have done ever since they 
crossed the seas. Remember by what neglects, etc., 
we missed them when we lost you; and, therefore, 
I have not yet forgiven any of those triflers that 
let them escape and run those hazards. I am going 
on at the old rate, and want you and the Dean pro- 
digiously, and am in hopes of making you a visit 
this summer, and of hearing from you both now 
you are together. Fortescue, I am sure, will be 
concerned that he is not in Cornhill, to set his hands 
to these presents, not only as a witness but as a 
Serviteur tres humble, C. JERVAS.” 


“Tt is so great an honour to a poor Scotchman 
to be remembered at this time a-day, especially by 
an inhabitant of the Glacialis Ierne, that I take it 
very thankfully, and have, with my good friends, 
remembered you at our table in the chop-house in 
Exchange Alley. There wanted nothing to com- 
plete our happiness but your company, and our 
dear friend the Dean’s. I am sure the whole enter- 
tainment would have been to his relish. Gay has 
got so much money by his ‘Art of Walking the 
Streets,’ that he is ready to set up his equipage; he 
is just going to the Bank, to negotiate some ex- 
change bills. Mr Pope delays the second volume 
of his Homey till the martial spirit of the rebels 
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is quite quelled, it being judged that the first part 

did some harm that way. Our love again and again 

to the dear Dean. Fuimus Trojes, I can say no more. 
““ ARBUTHNOT.” 


‘““ When a man is conscious that he does no good 
himself, the next thing is to cause others to do some. 
I may claim some merit this way, in hastening 
this testimonial from your friends above writing; 
their love to you indeed wants no spur, their ink 
wants no pen, their pen wants no hand, their hand 
wants no heart, and so forth (after the manner of 
Rabelais, which is betwixt some meaning and no 
meaning); and yet it may be said, when present 
thought and opportunity is wanting, their pens 
want ink, their hands want pens, their hearts want 
hands, etc., till time, place and conveniency concur 
to set them writing, as at present, a sociable meet- 
ing, a good dinner, warm fire, and an easy situation 
do, to the joint labour and pleasure of this epistle. 

“Wherein if I should say nothing I should say 
much (much being included in my love), though 
my love be such, that, if I should say much, I should 
yet say nothing, it being (as Cowley says) equally 
impossible either to conceal or to express it. 

“Tf I were to tell you the thing I wish above all 
things, it is to see you again; the next is to see here 
your treatise of Zoilus with the ‘ Batrachomuo- 
machia,’ and the ‘ Pervigilium Veneris,’ both 
which poems are masterpieces in several kinds: 
and I question not the prose is as excellent in its 
sort as the Essay on Homer. Nothing can be 
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more glorious to that great author, than that the 
same hand that raised his best statue, and decked 
it with its old laurels, should also hang up the 
scarecrow of his miserable critic, and gibbet up the 
carcass of Zotlus, to the terror of the witlings of 
posterity. More and much more, upon this and a 
thousand other subjects, will be the matter of my 
next letter, wherein I must open all the friend to you. 
At this time I must be content with telling you, I 
am faithfully, your most affectionate and humble 
servant, A. Pope.” 


If we regard this letter with a critical eye, we 
must find it indifferent enough; if we consider it as a 
mere effusion of friendship, in which every writer 
contended in affection, it will appear much to the 
honour of those who wrote it. To be mindful of an 
absent friend in the hours of mirth and feasting, 
when his company is least wanted, shows no slight 
degree of sincerity. Yet probably there was still 
another motive for writing thus to him in conjunc- 
tion. The above-named, together with Swift and 
Parnell, had some time before formed themselves 
into a society, called the Scribblerus Club, and I 
should suppose they commemorated him thus, as 
being an absent member. 

It is past a doubt that they wrote many things in 
conjunction, and Gay usually held the pen. And 
yet I do not remember any productions which were 
the joint effort of this society as doing it honour. 
There is something feeble and quaint in all their 
attempts, as if company repressed thought, and 
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genius wanted solitude for its boldest and happiest 
exertions. Of those productions in which Parnell 
had a principal share, that of the ‘“‘ Origin of the 
Sciences from the Monkies in Ethiopia,”’ is particu- 
larly mentioned by Pope himself, in some manu- 
script anecdotes which he left behind him. “The 
Life of Homer” also, prefixed to the translation of 
the Iliad, is written by Parnell, and corrected by 
Pope; and, as that great poet assures us in the same 
place, this correction was not effected without great 
labour. ‘It is still stiff,” says he, ‘and was 
written still stiffer: as it is, I verily think it cost 
me more pains in the correcting than the writing 
it would have done.” All this may -be easily 
credited: for everything of Parnell’s that has 
appeared in prose is written in a very awkward, 
inelegant manner. It is true, his productions teem 
with imagination, and show great learning, but they 
want that ease and sweetness for which his poetry is 
so much admired; and the language is also shame- 
fully incorrect. Yet, though all this must be 
allowed, Pope should have taken care not to leave 
his errors upon record against him, or put it in the 
power of envy to tax his friend with faults that do 
not appear in what he has left to the world. A poet 
has a right to expect the same secrecy in his friend 
as in his confessor; the sins he discovers are not 
divulged for punishment, but pardon. - Indeed, 
Pope is almost inexcusable in this instance, as 
what he seems to condemn in one place he very 
much applauds in another. In one of the letters 
from him to Parnell, above mentioned, he treats the 
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‘Life of Homer” with much greater respect, and 
seems to say that the prose is excellent in its kind. 
It must beconfessed, however, that he is by no means 
inconsistent; what hesays in both places may very 
easily be reconciled to truth; but who can defend 
his candour and his sincerity? 

It would be hard, however, to suppose that there 
was no real friendship between these great men. 
The benevolence of Parnell’s disposition remains 
unimpeached; and Pope, though subject to starts 
of passion and envy, yet never missed an oppor- 
tunity of being truly serviceable to him. The com- 
merce between them was carried on to the common 
interest of both. When Pope had a Miscellany to 
publish he applied to Parnell for poetical assistance, 
and the latter as implicitly submitted to him for 
correction. Thus they mutually advanced each 
other’s interest or fame, and grew stronger by con- 
junction. Nor was Pope the only person to whom 
Parnell had recourse for assistance. We learn from 
Swift’s Letters to Stella that he submitted his pieces 
to all his friends, and readily adopted their altera- 
tions. Swift, among the number, was very useful 
to him in that particular; and care has been taken 
that the world should not remain ignorant of the 
obligation. 

But in the connection of wits, interest has 
generally very little share; they have only pleasure 
in view, and can seldom find it but among each 
other. The Scribblerus Club, when the members 
were in town, were seldom asunder, and they often 
made excursions together into the country, and 
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generally on foot. Swift was usually the butt of 
the company, and if a trick were played, he was 
always the sufferer. The whole party once agreed 
to walk down to the house of Lord B——, who is 
still living,* and whose seat is about twelve miles 
from town. As everyone agreed to make the best 
of his way, Swift, who was remarkable for walking, 
soon left the rest behind him, fully resolved, upon 
his arrival, to choose the very best bed for himself, 
for that was his custom. In the meantime Parnell 
was determined to prevent his intentions, and 
taking horse, arrived at Lord B ’s by another 
way, long before him. Having apprised his lord- 
ship of Swift’s design, it was resolved at anyrate to 
keep him out of the house; but how to effect this 
was the question. Swift had never had the small- 
pox, and was very much afraid of catching it; as 
soon, therefore, as he appeared striding along at 
some distance from the house, one of his lordship’s 
servants was despatched to inform him that the 
small-pox was then making great ravages in the 
family, but that there was a summer-house with a 
field-bed at his service at the end of the garden. 
There the disappointed Dean was obliged to retire, 
and take a cold supper that was sent out to him, 
while the rest were feasting within. However, at 
last they took compassion on him; and, upon his 
promising never to choose the best bed again, they 
permitted him to make one of the company. 

There is something satisfactory in these accounts 
of the follies of the wise; they give a natural air to 


* This was written 1770, 
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the picture, and reconcile us to our own. There 
have been few poetical societies more talked of, or 
productive of a greater variety of whimsical con- 
ceits, than this of the Scribblerus Club; but how 
long it lasted I cannot exactly determine. The 
whole of Parnell’s poetical existence was not of 
more than eight or ten years’ continuance; his 
first excursions to England began about the year 
1706, and he died in the year 1718; so that it is 
probable the club began with him, and his death 
ended the connection. Indeed, the festivity of his 
conversation, the benevolence of his heart, and the 
generosity of his temper, were qualities that might 
serve to cement any society, and that could hardly 
be replaced when he was taken away. During 
the two or three last years of his life he was more 
fond of company than ever, and could scarcely bear 
to be alone. The death of his wife, it is said, was a 
loss to him that he was unable to support or recover. 
From that time he could never venture to court the 
Muse in solitude, where he was sure to find the 
image of her who first inspired his attempts. He 
began, therefore, to throw himself into every com- 
pany, and to seek from wine, if not relief, at least 
insensibility. Those helps that sorrow first called 
for assistance, habit soon rendered necessary, and he 
died before his fortieth year, in some measure a 
martyr to conjugal fidelity. 

Thus, in a space of a very few years, Parnell 
attained a share of fame, equal to what most of his 
contemporaries were a long life in acquiring. He 
is only to be considered as a poet; and the universal 
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esteem in which his poems are held, and the re- 
iterated pleasure they give in the perusal, are a 
sufficient test of their merit. He appears to me 
to be the last of that great school that had modelled 
itself upon the ancients, and taught English poetry 
to resemble what the generality of mankind have 
allowed to excel. A studious and correct observer 
of antiquity, he set himself to consider Nature with 
the lights she lent him; and he found that the more 
aid he borrowed from the one, the more delightfully 
he resembled the other. To copy Nature is a task 
the most bungling workman is able to execute; to 
select such parts as contribute to delight, is reserved 
only for those whom accident has blessed with 
uncommon talents, or such as have read the 
ancients with indefatigable industry. Parnell is 
ever happy in the selection of his images, and 
scrupulously careful in the choice of his subjects. 
His productions bear no resemblance to these 
tawdry things, which it has for some time been the 
fashion to admire; in writing which the poet sits 
down without any plan, and heaps up splendid 
images without any selection; where the reader 
grows dizzy with praise and admiration, and yet 
soon grows weary, he can scarcely tell why. Our 
poet, on the contrary, gives out his beauties with a 
more sparing hand; he is still carrying his reader 
forward, and just gives him refreshment sufficient 
to support him to his journey’s end. At the end of 
his course the reader regrets that his way has been 
so short, he wonders that it gave him so little 
trouble, and so resolves to go the journey over again. 
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His poetical language is not less correct than his 
subjects are pleasing. He found it at that period, 
in which it was brought to its highest pitch of 
refinement; and ever since his time it has been 
gradually debasing. It is, indeed, amazing, after 
what has been done by Dryden, Addison, and Pope, 
to improve and harmonise our native tongue, that 
their successors should have taken so much pains to 
involve it into pristine barbarity. These misguided 
innovators have not been content with restoring 
antiquated words and phrases, but have indulged 
themselves in the most licentious transpositions, 
and the harshest constructions, vainly imagining, 
that the more their writings are unlike prose, the 
more they resemble poetry. They have adopted 
a language of their own, and call upon mankind for 
admiration. All those who do not understand 
them are silent, and those who make out their 
meaning are willing to praise, to show they under- 
stand. From these follies and affectations the 
poems of Parnell are entirely free; he has considered 
the language of poetry as the language of life, and 
conveys the warmest thoughts in the simplest 
expression. 

Parnell thas written several poems besides those 
published by Pope, and some of them have been 
made public with very little credit to his reputation. 
There are still many more that have not yet seen 
the light, in the possession of Sir John Parnell, his 
nephew, who, from that laudable zeal which he has 
for his uncle’s reputation, will probably be slow 
in publishing what he may even suspect will do it 
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injury. Of those, which are usually inserted in his 
works, some are indifferent, and some moderately 
good, but the greater part are excellent. A slight 
stricture on the most striking shall conclude this 
account, which I have already drawn out to a dis- 
proportionate ee 

“ Hesiod,” or “‘ The Wise Woman,” is a very fine 
illustration a a hint from Hesiod. It was one of 
his earliest productions, and first appeared in a 
miseellany published. by Tonson. 

Of the three songs that follow, two of them were 
written upon the lady he afterwards married; they 
were the genuine dictates of his passion, but are not 
excellent in their kind. 

The Anacreontic beginning with “ When Spring 
came on with fresh delight,” is taken from a French 
poet, whose name I forget, and, as far as I am able 
to judge of the French language, is better than the 
original. The Anacreontic that follows, “ Gay 
Bacchus,” etc., is also a translation of a Latin poem 
by Aurelius Augurellus, an Italian poet, beginning 
with 

“Tnvitat olim Bacchus ad coenam suos, 
Comum, Jocum, Cupidinem.” 

Parnell, when he translated it, applied” the char- 
acters to some of his friends; and as it was written 
for their entertainment, it probably gave them more 
pleasure than it has given the public in the perusal. 
It seems to have more spirit than the original; but 
it is extraordinary that it was published as an 
original and not as a translation. Pope should 
have acknowledged it, as he knew. 
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The “Fairy Tale” is incontestably one of the 
finest pieces in any language. The old dialect is 
not perfectly well preserved, but this is a very 
slight defect where all the rest is so excellent. 

The =‘ Pervigilium Veneris ” (which, by-the-bye, 
does not belong to Catullus) is very well versified, 
and in general all Parnell’s translations are ex- 
cellent. The “ Battle of the Frogs and Mice,” 
which follows, is done as well as the subject will 
admit; but there is a defect in the translation, 
which sinks it below the original, and which it was 
impossible to remedy: I mean the names of the 
combatants, which, in the Greek, bear a ridiculous 
allusion to their natures, but have no force to the 
English reader. A bacon-eater was a good name 
for a mouse, and Pternotractas in Greek was a very 
good sounding word, that conveyed that meaning. 
Puff-cheek would sound odiously as a name for a 
frog, and yet physignathos does admirably well in 
the original. 

The letter to Mr Pope is one of the finest com- 
pliments that ever was paid to any poet: the 
description of his situation at the end of it is very 
fine, but far from being true. That part of it where 
he deplores his being far from wit and learning, as 
being far from Pope, gave particular offence to his 
friends at home. Mr Coote, a gentleman in his 
neighbourhood, who thought that he himself had 
wit, was very much displeased with Parnell for 
casting his eyes so far off for a learned friend when 
he could so conveniently be supplied at home. 

The translation of a part of the “ Rape of the 
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Lock ” into monkish verse serves to show what a 
master Parnell was of the Latin; a copy of verses 
made in this manner is one of the most difficult 
trifles that can possibly be imagined. Iam assured 
that it was written upon the following occasion. 
Before the “‘ Rape of the Lock ” was yet completed 
Pope was reading it to his friend Swift, who sat very 
attentively, while Parnell, who happened to be in 
the house, went in and out without seeming to take 
any notice. However, he was very diligently 
employed in listening, and was able, from the 
strength of his memory, to bring away the whole 
description of the Toilette pretty exactly. This he 
versified in the manner now published in his works: 
and the next day, when Pope was reading his poem 
to some friends, Parnell insisted that he had stolen 
that part of the description from an old monkish 
manuscript. An old paper with the Latin verses 
was soon brought forth, and it was not till after 
some time that Pope was delivered from the con- 
fusion which it at first produced. 

The “ Book-worm ” is another unacknowledged 
translation from a Latin poem by Beza. It was the 
fashion with the wits of the last age to conceal the 
places whence they took their hints or their sub- 
jects. A trifling acknowledgment would have 
made that lawful prize, which may now be con- 
sidered as plunder. 

The “Night Piece on Death” deserves every 
praise; and I should suppose, with very little 
amendment, might be made to surpass all those 
night-pieces and churchyard scenes that have since 
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appeared. But the poem of Parnell’s best known, 
and on which his best reputation is grounded, is 
the ‘“‘ Hermit.” Pope, speaking of this, in those 
manuscript anecdotes already quoted, says, ‘‘ That 
the poem is very good. The story,” continues he, 
“was written originally in Spanish, whence pro- 
bably Howell had translated it into prose, and 
inserted it in one of his letters. Addison liked the 
scheme, and was not disinclined to come into it.” 
However this may be, Dr Henry Moore, in his 
Dialogues, has the very same story; and I have 
been informed by some that it is originally of 
Arabian invention. 

With respect to those works of Parnell, I have 
mentioned them already: his fame is too well 
grounded for any defects in them to shakeit. I will 
only add, that the Life of Zoilus was written at the 
request of his friends, and designed as a satire upon 
Dennis and Theobald, with whom his club had long 
been at variance. I shall end this account with a 
letter to him from Pope and Gay, in which they 
endeavour to hasten him to finish that production. 


*“Lonpon, Varch 18. 

“ DEAR Si1r,—I must own I have long owed you a 
letter, but you must own, you have owed me one a 
good deal longer. Besides, I have but two people 
in the whole kingdom of Ireland to take care of; 
the Dean and you; but you have several who 
complain of your neglect in England. Mr Gay 
complains, Mr Harcourt complains, Mr Jervas com- 
plains, Dr Arbuthnot complains, my lord complains ; 
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Icomplain. (Take notice of this figure of iteration 
when you make your next sermon.) Some say you 
are in deep discontent at the new turn of affairs; 
others, that you are so much in the archbishop’s 
good graces that you will not correspond with any 
that have seen the last ministry. ~Some affirm you 
have quarrelled with Pope (whose friends they 
observe daily fall from him on account of his 
satirical and comical disposition); others, that you 
are insinuating yourself into the opinion of the 
ingenious Mr What-do-ye-call-him. Some think 
you are preparing your sermons for the Press, and 
others that you will transform them into essays 
and moral discourses. But the only excuse that 
I will allow, is your attention to the Life of 
Zotlus. The Frogs already seem to croak for their 
transportation to England, are sensible how much 
that Doctor is cursed and hated, who introduced 
their species into your nation; therefore, as you 
dread the wrath of St Patrick, send them hither, 
and rid the kingdom of those pernicious and 
loquacious animals. 

“T have at length received your poem out of Mr 
Addison’s hands, which shall be sent as soon as you 
order it, and in what manner you shall appoint. I 
shall in the meantime give Mr Tooke a packet for 
you, consisting of divers merry pieces. Mr Gay’s 
new farce, Mr Burnet’s letter to Mr Pope, Mr Pope’s 
‘Temple of Fame,’ Mr Thomas Burnet’s ‘Grumbler 
on Mr Gay,’ and the Bishop of Ailsbury’s ‘Elegy,’ 
written either by Mr Cary or some other hand. 

“Mr Pope is reading a letter, and in the meantime 
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I make use of the pen to testify my uneasiness in not 
hearing from you. I find success, even in the most 
trivial things, raises the indignation of Scribblers; 
for I, for my What-d’-ye-call-it, could neither 
escape the fury of Mr Burnet, or the German 
Doctor; then where will rage end, when Homer is 
to be translated? Let Zotlus hasten to your 
friend’s assistance, and envious criticism shall be no 
more. Iam in hopes that we may order our affairs 
so as to meet this summer at the Bath; for Mr 
Pope and myself have thoughts of taking a trip 
thither. You shall preach, and we will write lam- 
poons; for it is esteemed as great an honour to leave 
the Bath, for fear of a broken head, as for a Terre 
Filius of Oxford to be expelled.. I have no place 
at court: therefore, that I may not be entirely 
without one everywhere, show that I have a place 
in your remembrance. Your most affectionate, 
faithful servants, A. Pope and J. Gay. 


“ Homer will be published in three weeks.”’ 


I cannot finish this trifle without returning my 
sincerest acknowledgments to Sir John Parnell, for 
the generous assistance he was pleased to give me, 
in furnishing me with many materials, when he 
heard I was about writing the life of his uncle: as 
also to Mr and Mrs Hayes, relations of our poet; and 
to my very good friend, Mr Stevens, who, being an 
ornament to letters himself, is very ready to assist 
all the attempts of others. 


1 Sa oe 


(mes 
LIFE OF LORD BOLINGBROKE 


ihe site .of.. 
Lord Bolingbroke 


THERE are some characters that seem formed by 
Nature to take delight in struggling with opposition, 
and whose most agreeable hours are passed in 
storms of their own creating. The subject of the 
present sketch was, perhaps, of all others, the most 
indefatigable in raising himself enemies, to show his 
power in subduing them; and was not less employed 
in improving his superior talents than in finding 
objects on which to exercise their activity. His life 
was spent in a continual conflict of politics; and as 
if that was too short for the combat, he has left his 
memory as a subject of lasting contention. 

It is, indeed, no easy matter to preserve an 
acknowledged impartiality, in talking of a man so 
differently regarded, on account of his political, as 
well as his religious, principles. Those, whom his 
politics may please, will be sure to condemn him for 
his religion; and, on the contrary, those most 
strongly attached to his theological opinions are the 
most likely to decry his politics. On whatever side 
he is regarded, he is sure to have opposers; and 
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this was perhaps what he most desired, having from 
Nature a mind better pleased with the struggle than 
the victory. 

Henry St John, Lord Viscount Bolingbroke, was 
born in the year 1762, at Battersea, in Surrey, at a 
seat that had been in the possession of his ancestors 
for ages before. His family was of the first rank, 
equally conspicuous for its antiquity, dignity, and 
large possessions. It is found to trace its original 
as high as Adam de Port, Baron of Basing, in 
Hampshire, before the Conquest; and in a succes- 
sion of ages, to have produced warriors, patriots, 
and statesmen, some of whom were conspicuous for 
their loyalty, and others for their defending the 
rights of the people. His grandfather, Sir Walter ' 
St John, of Battersea, marrying one of the daughters 
of Lord Chief-Justice St John, who, as all know, 
was strongly attached to the republican party; 
Henry, the subject of the present memoir, was 
brought up in his family, and consequently imbibed 
the first principles of his education amongst the 
dissenters. At that time, Daniel Burgess, a 
fanatic of a very peculiar kind, being at once 
possessed of zeal and humour, and as well known 
for the archness of his conceits as the furious 
obstinacy of his principles, was confessor in the 
presbyterian way to his grandmother, and was 
appointed to direct our author’s first studies. 
Nothing is so apt to disgust a feeling mind as 
mistaken zeal; and perhaps the-absurdity of the 
first lectures he received might have given him that 
contempt for all religions, which he might have 
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justly conceived against one. Indeed, no task can 
be more mortifying than what he was condemned to 
undergo: “I was obliged,” says he, in one place, 
“while yet a boy, to read over the commentaries of 
Dr Manton, whose pride it was to have made an 
hundred and nineteen sermons on the hundred and 
nineteenth psalm.” Dr Manton and his sermons 
were not likely to prevail much on one who was, 
perhaps, the most sharp-sighted in the world at dis- 
covering the absurdities of others, however he 
might have been guilty of establishing many of his 
own. 

But these dreary institutions were of no very long 
continuance; as soon as it was fit to take him out of 
the hands of the women, he was sent to Eton School, 
and removed thence to Christchurch College, in 
Oxford. His genius and understanding were seen 
and admired in both these seminaries, but his love 
of pleasure had so much the ascendancy, that he 
seemed contented rather with the consciousness of 
his own great powers than their exertion. How- 
ever, his friends, and those who knew him most 
intimately, were thoroughly sensible of the extent of 
his mind; and when he left the university, he was 
considered as one who had the fairest opportunity 
of making a shining figure in active life. 

Nature seemed not less kind to him in her 
external embellishments than in adorning his mind. 
With the graces of a handsome person, and a face in 
which dignity was happily blended with sweetness, 
he had a manner of address that was very engaging. 
His vivacity was always awake, his apprehension 
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was quick, his wit refined, and his memory amazing; 
his subtlety in thinking and reasoning was pro- 
found, and all these talents were adorned with an 
elocution that was irresistible. 

To the assemblage of so many gifts from Nature 
it was expected that art would Soon give her finish- 
ing hand; and that a youth, begun in excellence, 
would soon arrive at perfection; but such is the 
perverseness of human nature, that an age which 
should have been employed in the acquisition of 
knowledge was dissipated in pleasure, and instead 
of aiming to excel in praiseworthy pursuits, Boling- 
broke seemed more ambitious of being thought the 
greatest rake about town. This period might have 
been compared to that of fermentation in liquors, 
which grow muddy before they brighten; but it 
must also be confessed, that those liquors which 
never ferment are seldom clear.* In this state of 
disorder he was not without his lucid intervals; 
and even while he was noted for keeping Miss 
Gumley, the most expensive prostitute in the 
kingdom, and bearing the greatest quantity of wine 
without intoxication, he even then despised his 
paltry ambition. ‘The love of study,” says he, 
“and desire of knowledge were what I felt all my 
life; and though my genius, unlike the demon of 
Socrates, whispered so softly that very often I 
heard him not in the hurry of these passions with 


* Our author appears fond of this figure, for we find it intro- 
duced into his ‘* Essay on Polite Literature.” The propriety, 
however, both of the simile, and of the position it endeavours to 
illustrate, is ably examined in a periodical work, entitled Zhe 
Philanthrope, published in London in the year 1797. 
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which I was transported, yet some calmer hours 
there were, and in them I hearkened to him.” 
These sacred admonitions were indeed very few, 
since his excesses are remembered to this very 
day. Ihave spoken to an old man, who assured 
me that he saw him and one of his companions 
run naked through the Park in a fit of intoxica- 
tion; but then it was a time when public decency 
might be transgressed with less danger than at 
present. 

During this period all his attachments were to 
pleasure, so his studies only seemed to lean that 
way. His first attempts were in poetry, in which 
he discovers more wit than taste, more labour than 
harmony in his versification. We have a copy of 
his verses prefixed to Dryden’s Virgil compliment- 
ing the poet and praising his translation. We have 
another, not so well known, prefixed to a French 
work published in Holland by the Chevalier de St 
Hyacinth, intituled, “Le Chef d’@uvre d’un 
Inconnu.” This performance is a humorous piece 
of criticism upon a miserable old ballad; and 
Bolingbroke’s compliment, though written in 
English, is printed in Greek characters, so that at 
the first glance it may deceive the eye and be 
mistaken for real Greek. There are two or three 
things more of his composition, which have ap- 
peared since his death, but which do honour neither 
to his parts nor memory. 

In this mad career of pleasure he continued for 
some time; but at length, in 1700, when he arrived 
at the twenty-eighth year of his age, he began to 
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dislike his method of living, and to find that sensual 
pleasure alone was not sufficient to make the happi- 
ness of a reasonable creature. He therefore made 
his first effort to break from his state of infatuation | 
by marrying the daughter and co-heiress of Sir 
Henry Winchescomb, a descendant from the 
famous Jack of Newbury, who, though but a 
clothier in the reign.of Henry VIII, was able to 
entertain the King and all his retinue in the most 
splendid manner. This lady was possessed of a 
fortune exceeding forty thousand pounds, and was 
not deficient in mental accomplishments; but 
whether he was not yet fully satiated with his 
former pleasures, or whether her temper was not 
conformable to his own, it is certain they were far 
from living happily together. After cohabiting 
for some time together, they parted by mutual 
consent, both equally displeased; he complaining 
of the obstinacy of her temper, she of the shameless- 
ness of his infidelity. A great part of her fortune, 
some time after, upon his attainder, was given her 
back; but as her family estates were settled upon 
him, he enjoyed them after her death, upon the 
reversal of his attainder. 

Having taken a resolution to quit the allurements 
of pleasure for the stronger attractions of ambition, 
soon after his marriage he procured a seat in the 
House of Commons, being elected for the borough 
of Wootton-Basset, in Wiltshire, his father having 
served several times for the same place. Besides his 
natural endowments and his large fortune he had 
other very considerable advantages that gave him 
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weight in the Senate, and seconded his views of 
preferment. His grandfather, Sir Walter St John, 
was still alive; and that gentleman’s interest was so 
great in his own county of Wilts that he represented 
it in two Parliaments in a former reign. His father 
also was then the representative for the same; and 
the interest of his wife’s family in the House was 
very extensive. Thus Bolingbroke took his seat 
with many accidental helps, but his chief and great 
resource lay in his own extensive abilities. 

At that time the Whig and Tory parties were 
strongly opposed in the House, and pretty nearly 
balanced. In the latter years of King William, the 
Tories, who, from every motive, were opposed to 
the Court, had been gaining popularity, and now 
began to make a public stand against their com- 
petitors. Robert Harley, afterwards Earl of 
Oxford, a staunch and confirmed Tory, was in the 
year 1700 chosen Speaker of the House of Commons, 
and was continued in the same upon the accession of 
Queen Anne, the year ensuing. Bolingbroke had all 
along been bred up, as was before observed, among 
the Dissenters; his friends leaned to that per- 
suasion, and all his connections were in the Whig 
interest. However, either from principle, or from 
perceiving the Tory party to be then gaining 
ground, while the Whigs were declining, he soon 
changed his connections and joined himself to 
Harley, for whom then he had the greatest esteem; 
nor did he bring him his vote alone, but his opinion, 
which even before the end of his first session he 
rendered very considerable, the House perceiving 
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in so young a speaker the greatest eloquence, united 
with the profoundest discernment. The year 
following he was again chosen anew for the same 
borough, and persevered in his former attachments, 
by which he gained such an authority and influence 
in the House that it was thought proper to reward 
his merit; and, on the roth April 1704, he was 
appointed Secretary at War and of the Marines, his 
friend Harley having a little before been made 
Secretary of State. 

The Tory party being thus established in power, 
it may easily be supposed that every method would 
be used to depress the Whig interest, and to prevent 
it from rising: yet so much justice was done even to 
merit in an enemy, that the Duke of Marlborough, 
who might be considered as at the head of the op- 
posite party, was supplied with all the necessaries 
for carrying on the war in Flanders with vigour; 
and it is remarkable, that the greatest events of his 
campaigns, such as the battles of Blenheim and 
Ramilies, and several glorious attempts made by the 
Duke to shorten the war by some decisive action, 
fell out while Bolingbroke was Secretary at War. 
In fact, he was a sincere admirer of that great 
general, and avowed it upon all occasions to the 
last moment of his life: he knew his faults, he 
admired his virtues, and had the boast of being in- 
strumental in giving lustre to those triumphs by 
which his own power was in a manner overthrown. 

As the affairs of the nation were then in as 
fluctuating a state as at present,* Harley, after 

* In 1770, 
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maintaining the lead for above three years, was in 
his turn obliged to submit to the Whigs, who once 
more became the prevailing party, and he was com- 
pelled to resign the seals. The friendship between 
him and Bolingbroke seemed at this time to have 
been sincere and disinterested; for the latter chose 
to follow his fortune, and the next day resigned his 
employments in the administration, following his 
friend’s example, and setting an example at once of 
integrity and moderation. As an instance of this, 
when his coadjutors, the Tories, were for carrying a 
violent measure in the House of Commons, in order 
to bring the Princess Sophia into England, Boling- 
broke so artfully opposed it that it dropped without 
a debate. For this his moderation was praised, but 
perhaps at the expense of his sagacity. 

For some time the Whigs seemed to have gained 
a complete triumph; and upon the election of a new 
Parliament, in the year 1708, Bolingbroke was not 
returned. The interval which followed of above 
two years, he employed in the severest study; and 
this recluse period he ever after used to consider as 
the most active and serviceable of his whole life. 
But his retirement was soon interrupted by the 
prevailing of his party once more; for the Whig 
parliament being dissolved in the year 1710, he was 
again chosen; and Harley being made Chancellor 
and Under-Treasurer of the Exchequer, the import- 
ant post of Secretary of State was given to our 
author, in which he discovered a degree of genius 
and assiduity that perhaps have never been known 
to be united in one person to the same degree. 
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The English annals scarcely produce a more 
trying juncture, or that required such various 
abilities to regulate. He was then placed in 2 
sphere where he was obliged to conduct the machine 
of state, struggling with a thousand various 
calamities; a desperate, enraged party, whose 
characteristic it has ever been to bear none in 
power but themselves; a war conducted by an able 
general, his professed opponent, and whose victories 
only tended to render him every day more formid- 
able; a foreign enemy, possessed of endless re- 
sources, and seeming to gather strength from every 
defeat; an insidious alliance, that wanted only to 
gain the advantage of victory, without contributing 
to the expenses of the combat; a weak, declining 
mistress that was led by every report, and seemed 
ready to listen to whatever was said against him; 
still more, a gloomy, indolent, and suspicious 
colleague, that envied his power, and hated him for 
his abilities—these were a part of the difficulties 
that Bolingbroke had to struggle with in office, and 
under which he was to conduct the treaty of peace 
of Utrecht, which was considered as one of the most 
complicated negotiations that history can afford. 
But nothing seemed too great for his abilities and 
industry; he set himself to the undertaking with 
spirit; he began to pave the way to the intended 
treaty, by making the people discontented at the 
continuance of the war; for this purpose he em- 
ployed himself in drawing up accurate computations 
of the numbers of our own men and that of 
foreigners employed in its destructive progress. He 
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even wrote in the Examiner and other periodical 
papers of the times, showing how much of the 
burden rested upon England, and how little was 
sustained by those who falsely boasted their alliance. 
By these means, and after much debate in the 
House of Commons, the Queen received a petition 
from Parliament, showing the hardships the allies 
had put upon England in carrying on this war, 
and consequently how necessary it was to apply 
relief to so ill-judged a connection. It may be 
easily supposed that the Dutch, against whom 
this petition was chiefly levied, did all that was in 
their power to oppose it; many of the foreign 
Courts also, with whom we had any transac- 
tions, were continually at work to defeat the 
minister’s intentions. Memorial was delivered after 
memorial; the people of England, the Parliament, 
and all Europe, were made acquainted with the 
injustice and dangers of such a proceeding; how- 
ever, Bolingbroke went on with steadiness and 
resolution; and although the attacks of his enemies 
at home might have been deemed sufficient to 
employ his attention, yet he was obliged at the 
same time that he furnished materials to the Press 
in London, to furnish instructions to all our 
ministers and ambassadors abroad, who would do 
nothing but in pursuance of his directions. As an 
orator in the senate he exerted all his eloquence, he 
stated all the great points that were brought before 
the House, he answered the objections that were 
made by the leaders of the opposition; and all this 
with such success that even his enemies, while they 
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opposed his power, acknowledged his abilities. 
Indeed, such were the difficulties he had to en- 
counter, that we find him acknowledging himself 
some years after, that he never looked back on this 
great event, past as it was, without a secret 
emotion of mind, when he compared the vastness of 
the undertaking, and the importance of the success, 
with the means employed to bring it about, and with 
those which were employed to frustrate his intentions. 

While he was thus industriously employed he 
was not without the rewards that deserved to 
follow such abilities, joined to so much assiduity. 
In July 1712 he was created Baron St John of 
Lidyard Tregoze in Wiltshire, and Viscount Boling- 
broke: by the last of which titles he is now generally 
known,* and is likely to be talked of by posterity; 
he was also the same year appointed lord-lieutenant 
of the county of Essex. By the title of Tregoze 
and Bolingbroke he united the honours of the elder 
and younger branches of his family; and thus 
transmitted into one channel the opposing interest 
of two races, that had been distinguished, one for 
their loyalty to King Charles I, the other for their 
attachment to the Parliament that opposed him. 
It was afterwards his boast that he steered clear of 
the extremes for which his ancestors had" been dis- 
tinguished, having kept the spirit of the one, and 
acknowledged the subordination that distinguished 
the other. 

Bolingbroke being thus raised very near the 
summit of power, began to perceive more nearly 

* In51770; 
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the defects of him who was placed there. He now 
began to find that Lord Oxford, whose party he had 
followed, and whose person he had esteemed, was by 
no means so able or so industrious as he supposed 
him to be. He now began from his heart to re- 
nounce the friendship which he once had for his 
coadjutor; he began to imagine him treacherous, 
mean, indolent, and invidious; he even began to 
ascribe his own promotion to Oxford’s hatred, and 
to suppose that he was sent up to the House of 
Lords only to render him contemptible. These 
suspicions were partly true and partly suggested 
by Bolingbroke’s own ambition; being sensible of 
his own superior importance and capacity he 
could not bear to see another take the lead in public 
affairs, when he knew they owed their chief success 
to his own management. Whatever might have 
been his motives, whether of contempt, hatred or 
ambition, it is certain an irreconcilable breach 
began between those two leaders of their party; 
their mutual hatred was so great, that even their 
own common interest, the vigour of their negotia- 
tions and the safety of their friends were entirely 
sacrificed to it. It was in vain that Swift, who was 
admitted into their counsels, urged the unreason- 
able impropriety of their disputes; that, while they 
were thus at variance within the walls, the enemy 
were making irreparable breaches without. Boling- 
broke’s antipathy was so great that even success 
would have been hateful to him if Lord Oxford were 
to be a partner. He abhorred him to that degree 
that he could not bear to be joined with him in any 
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case: and even some time after, when the lives of 
both were aimed at, he could not think of concerting 
measures with him for their mutual safety, pre- 
ferring even death itself to the appearance of a 
temporary friendship. 

Nothing could have been more weak and in- 
judicious than their mutual animosities at this 
juncture; and it may be asserted with truth, that 
men, who were unable to suppress or conceal their 
resentments upon such a trying occasion, were unfit 
to take the lead in any measures, be their industry 
or their abilities ever so great. In fact, their dis- 
sensions were soon found to involve not only them, 
but their party in utter ruin; their hopes had for 
some time been declining, the Whigs were daily 
gaining ground, and the Queen’s death soon after 
totally destroyed all their schemes with their 
power. 

Upon the accession of George I to the throne 
dangers began to threaten the late ministry on 
every side: whether they had really intentions of 
bringing in the Pretender, or whether the Whigs 
made it a pretext for destroying them is uncertain; 
but the King very soon began to show that they 
were to expect neither favour nor mercy at his 
hands. Upon his landing at Greenwich when the 
Court came to wait upon him, and Lord Oxford 
among the number, he studiously avoided taking 
any notice of him, and testified his resentment by 
the caresses he bestowed upon the members of the 
opposite faction. A regency had been some time 
before appointed to govern the kingdom, and 
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Addison was made Secretary. Bolingbroke still 
maintained his place of State Secretary, but 
subject to the contempt of the great and the insults 
of the mean. The first step taken by them to 
mortify him was to order all letters and packets 
directed to the Secretary of State to be sent to Mr 
Addison; so that Bolingbroke was in fact removed 
from his office, that is, the execution of it, in two 
days after the Queen’s death. But this was not 
the worst, for his mortifications were continually 
heightened by the daily humiliation of waiting at 
the door of the apartment where the Regency sat, 
with a bag in his hand, and being all the time, as it 
were, exposed to the insolence of those who were 
tempted by their natural malevolence, or who 
expected to make their court to those in power by 
abusing him. 

Upon this sudden turn of fortune, when the seals 
were taken from him, he went into the country, and 
having received a message from Court to be present 
when the seal was taken from the door of the 
Secretary’s office, he excused himself, alleging that 
so trifling a ceremony might as well be performed by 
one of the Under-Secretaries, but at the same time 
requested the honour of kissing the King’s hand, to 
whom he testified the utmost submission. This 
request, however, was rejected with disdain; the 
King had been taught to regard him as an enemy, 
and threw himself entirely on the Whigs for safety 
and protection. 

The new Parliament, mostly composed of Whigs, 
met the 17th of March; and in the King’s speech 
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from the throne many inflaming hints were given, 
and many methods of violence chalked out to the 
two Houses. “The first steps”? (says Lord Boling- 
broke, speaking on this occasion) “ in both were per- 
fectly answerable; and, to the shame of the peerage 
be it spoken, I saw at that time’several lords concur 
to condemn in one general vote all that they had 
approved in a former Parliament by many particular 
resolutions. Among several bloody resolutions 
proposed and agitated at this time, the resolution of 
impeaching me of high treason was taken, and I 
took that of leaving England, not in a panic terror, 
improved by the artifices of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, whom I knew even at that time too well 
to act by his advice or information in any case, but 
on such grounds as the proceedings which soon 
followed sufficiently justified, and such as I have 
never repented building upon Those, who blamed 
it in the first heat, were soon after obliged to change 
their language; for what other resolution could J 
take? The method of prosecution designed against 
me would have put me out of a condition immedi- 
ately to act for myself, or to serve those who were 
less exposed than me, but who were, however, in 
danger. On the other hand, how few were there 
on whose assistance I could depend, or to whom I 
would even in these circumstances be obliged? The 
ferment in the nation was brought up to a consider- 
able height; but there was at that time no reason 
to expect that it could influence the proceedings in 
Parliament in favour of those who should be 
accused; left to its own movement it was much 
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more proper to quicken than slacken the prosecu- 
tions; and who was there to guide its motions? 
The Tories, who had been true to one another to the 
last, were a handful, and no great vigour could be 
expected from them; the whimsicals, disappointed 
of the figure which they hoped to make, began, 
indeed, to join their old friends. One of the prin- 
cipal among them, namely, the Earl of Anglesea, 
was so very good as to confess to me that if the 
Court had called the servants of the late Queen to 
account, and stopped there, he must have con- 
sidered himself as a judge, and acted according to 
his conscience on what should have appeared to 
him; but that war had been declared to the whole 
Tory party, and that now the state of things was 
altered. This discourse needed no commentary, 
and proved to me that I had never erred in the 
judgement I made of this set of men. Could I then 
resolve to be obliged to them, or to suffer with 
Oxford? As much as I still was heated by the 
disputes in which I had been all my life engaged 
against the Whigs, I would sooner have chosen to 
owe my security to their indulgence than to the 
assistance of the whimsicals; but I thought 
banishment, with all her train of evils, preferable 
to either.” 

Such was the miserable situation to which he 
was reduced upon this occasion; of all the number 
of his former flatterers and dependents scarcely was 
one found remaining. Every hour brought fresh 
reports of his alarming situation and the dangers 
which threatened him and his party on all sides. 
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Prior, who had been employed in negotiating the 
treaty of Utrecht, was come over to Dover, and had 
promised to reveal all he knew. The Duke of 
Marlborough planted his creatures round his lord- 
ship, who artfully endeavoured to increase the 
danger; and an impeachment was actually prepar- 
ing in which he was accused of high treason. It 
argued therefore no great degree of timidity in his 
lordship to take the first opportunity to withdraw 
from danger, and to suffer the first boilings of 
popular animosity to quench the flame that had 
been raised against him: accordingly, having made 
a gallant show of despising the machinations 
against him, having appeared in a very unconcerned 
manner at the play-house in Drury Lane, and 
having bespoke another play for the night ensuing; 
having subscribed to a new opera that was to be 
acted some time after, and talked of making an 
elaborate defence, he went off that same night in 
disguise to Dover, as a servant to Le Vigne, a 
messenger belonging to the French king; and there 
one William Morgan, who had been a Captain in 
General Hill’s regiment of dragoons, hired a vessel 
and carried him over to Calais, where the governor 
attended him in his coach, and carried him to his 
house with all possible distinction. 

The news of Lord Bolingbroke’s flight was soon 
known over the whole town; and the next day a 
letter from him to Lord Lansdowne was handed 
about in print, to the following effect :— 


“My Lorp,—I left the town so abruptly that I 
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had no time to take leave of you or any of my 
friends. You will excuse me when you know that 
I had certain and repeated informations from some 
who are in the secret of affairs that a resolution was 
taken by those who have power to execute it to 
pursue me to the scaffold. My blood was to have 
been the cement of a new alliance, nor could my 
innocence be any security, after it had once been 
demanded from abroad and resolved on at home 
that it was necessary to cut me off. Had there been 
the least reason to hope for a fair and open trial after 
having been already prejudged unheard by the two 
Houses of Parliament, I should not have declined 
the strictest examination. I challenge the most 
inveterate of my enemies to produce any one 
instance of a criminal correspondence, or the least 
corruption of any part of the administration in 
which I was concerned. If my zeal for the honour 
and dignity of my royal mistress, and the true 
interest of my country, have anywhere transported 
me to let slip a warm or unguarded expression, I 
hope the most favourable interpretation will be put 
uponit. Itisacomfort that will remain with me in 
all my misfortunes that I served her Majesty faith- 
fully and dutifully, in that especially which she 
had most at heart, relieving her people from a 
bloody and expensive war, and that I have also been 
too much an Englishman to sacrifice the interests 
of my country to any foreign ally; and it is for this 
crime only that Iam now driven from thence. You 
shall hear more at large from me shortly. 
N = Outs, etc. 
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No sooner was it universally known that he was 
retired to France than his flight was construed into 
a proof of his guilt; and his enemies accordingly set 
about driving on his impeachment with redoubled 
alacrity. Mr, afterwards Sir Robert Walpole, who 
had suffered a good deal by his attachment to the 
Whig interest during the former reign, now under- 
took to bring in and conduct the charge against . 
him in the House of Commons. His impeachment 
consisted of six articles, which Walpole read to 
the House, in substance as follows. First, that 
whereas the Lord Bolingbroke had assured the 
Dutch Ministers that the Queen, his mistress, 
would make no peace but in concert with them, 
yet he had sent Mr Prior to France that same 
year with proposals for a treaty of peace with 
that monarch without the consent of the allies. 
Secondly, that he advised and promoted the 
making a separate treaty of convention with 
France, which was signed in September. Thirdly, 
that he disclosed to M. Mesnager, the French 
minister at London, this convention, which was 
the preliminary instructions to her Majesty’s pleni- 
potentiaries at Utrecht. Fourthly, that her 
Majesty’s final instructions to her plenipotentiaries 
were disclosed by him to the Abbot Gualtier, who 
was an emissary of France. Fifthly, that he dis- 
closed to the French the manner how Tournay in 
Flanders might be gained by them. And lastly, 
that he advised and promoted the yielding up Spain 
and the West Indies to the Duke of Anjou, then an 
enemy to her Majesty. These were urged by 
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Walpole with great vehemence, and aggravated 
with all the eloquence of which he was master. He 
challenged any person in behalf of the accused, and 
asserted that to vindicate were in a manner to 
share his guilt. In this universal consternation of 
the Tory party none was for some time seen to 
stir: but at length General Ross, who had received 
favours from his lordship, boldly stood up and said 
he wondered that no man more capable was found 
to appear in defence of the accused. However, in 
attempting to proceed, he hesitated so much that 
he was obliged to sit down, observing, that he 
would reserve what he had to say to another oppor- 
tunity. It may easily be supposed that the Whigs - 
found no great difficulty in passing the vote for his 
impeachment through the House of Commons. It 
was brought into that House on the roth of June 
1715; it was sent up to the House of Lords on the 
6th of August ensuing; and in consequence of 
which he was attainted by them of high treason on 
the roth of September. Nothing could be more 
unjust than such a sentence; but justice had been 
drowned in the spirit of party. 

Bolingbroke, thus finding all hopes cut off at home, 
began to think of improving his wretched fortune 
upon the Continent. He had left England with a | 
very small fortune, and his attainder totally cut off 
all resources for the future. In this depressed 
situation he began to listen to some proposals which 
were made by the Pretender, who was then residing 
at Bar, in France, and who was desirous of admit- 
ting Bolingbroke into his secret councils. A 
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proposal of this nature had been made him shortly 
after his arrival at Paris, and before his attainder 
at home; but, while he had yet any hopes of 
succeeding in England, he absolutely refused, and 
made the best applications his ruined fortune 
would permit to prevent the extremity of his 
prosecution. 

He had for some time waited for an opportunity 
of determining himself, even after he found it vain 
to think of making his peace at home. He let his 
Jacobite friends in England know that they had but 
to command him and he was ready to venture in 
their service the little all that remained as frankly as 
he had exposed all that was gone. At length (says 
he, talking of himself), these commands came, and 
were executed in the following manner. The person 
who was sent to me arrived in the beginning of July 
1715, at the place I had retired toin Dauphine. He 
spoke in the name of all his friends whose authority 
could influence me; and he brought word, that 
Scotland was not only ready to take arms, but 
under some sort of dissatisfaction to be withheld 
from beginning: that in England the people were 
exasperated against the Government to such a 
degree, that, far from wanting to be encouraged, they 
could not be restrained from insulting it on every 
occasion; that the whole Tory party was become 
avowedly Jacobites; that many officers of the army 
and the majority of the soldiers were well affected to 
the cause; the City of London was ready to rise, 
and that the enterprises for seizing of several places 
were ripe for execution, in a word, that most of the 
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principal Tories were in concert with the Duke of 
Ormond: for I had pressed particularly to be in- 
formed whether his Grace acted alone, or, if not, 
who were his council; and that the others were so 
disposed, that there remained no doubt of their 
joining as soon as the first blow was struck. He 
added, that my friends were a little surprised to 
observe that I lay neuter in such a conjuncture. 
He represented to me the danger I ran of being 
prevented by people of all sides from having the 
merit of engaging early in this enterprise; and how 
unaccountable it would be for a man, impeached 
and attainted under the present Government, to take 
no share in bringing about a revolution so near at 
hand and so certain. He entreated that I would 
defer no longer to join the Chevalier, to advise and 
assist in carrying on his affairs, and to solicit and 
negotiate at the Court of France, where my friends 
imagined that I should not fail to meet a favourable 
reception, and whence they made no doubt of 
receiving assistance in a situation of affairs so 
critical, so unexpected, and so promising. He 
concluded by giving me a letter from the Pretender, 
whom he had seen in his way to me, in which I was 
pressed to repair without loss of time to Comercy: 
and this instance was grounded on the message 
which the bearer of the letter had brought me from 
England. In the progress of the conversation with 
the messenger he related a number of facts, which 
satisfied me as to the general disposition of the 
people; but he gave me little satisfaction as to the 
measures taken to improve this disposition, for 
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driving the business on with vigour, if it tended 
to a revolution, or for supporting it to advantage if 
it spun into a war. When I questioned him con- 
cerning several persons whose disinclination to the 
Government admitted no doubt, and whose names, 
quality, and experience were very essential to the 
success of the undertaking, he owned to me that 
they kept a great reserve, and did at most but 
encourage others to act by general and dark ex- 
pressions. Ireceived this account and this summons 
ill in my bed: yet, important as the matter was, a 
few minutes served to determine me. The circum- 
stances wanting to form a reasonable inducement to 
engage did not excuse me; but the smart ofa bill of 
attainder tingled in every vein and I looked on my 
party to be under oppression, and to call for my 
assistance. Besides which, I considered first that 
I should be certainly informed, when I conferred 
with the Chevalier, of many particulars unknown to 
this gentleman; for I did not imagine that the 
English could be so near to take up arms as he repre- 
sented them to be, on no other foundation than that 
which he exposed. 

In this manner, having for some time debated 
with himself, and taken his resolution, he lost no 
time in repairing to the Pretender at Comercy, and 
took the seals of. that nominal king, as he had 
formerly those of his potent mistress. But this 
was a terrible falling off indeed; and the very first 
conversation he had with this weak projector gave 
him the most unfavourable expectations of future 
success. He talked to me (says his lordship) like a 
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man who expected every moment to set out for 
England or Scotland, but who did not very well 
know for which: and when he entered into the 
particulars of his affairs, I found that concerning 
the former he had nothing more circumstantial or 
positive to go upon than what I have already 
related. But the Duke of Ormond had been for 
some time, I cannot say how long, engaged with the 
Chevalier: he had taken the direction of this whole 
affair, as far as it related to England, upon himself, 
and had received a commission for this purpose, 
which contained the most ample powers that could 
be given. But still, however, all was unsettled, 
undetermined, and ill-understood. The Duke had 
asked from France a small body of forces, a sum of 
money, and a quantity of ammunition; but to the 
first part of the request he received a flat denial, but 
was made to hope that some arms and some am- 
munition might be given. This was but a very 
gloomy prospect; yet hope swelled the depressed 
party so high, that they talked of nothing less than 
an instant and ready revolution. It was their 
interest to be secret and industrious: but, rendered 
sanguine by their passions, they made no doubt 
of subverting a government with which they 
were angry, and gave as great an alarm as would 
have been imprudent at the eve of a general 
insurrection. 

Such was the state of things when Bolingbroke 
arrived to take up his new office at Comercy; and 
although he saw the deplorable state of the party 
with which he was embarked, yet he resolved to 
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give his affairs the best complexion he was able, 
and set out for Paris, in order to procure from that 
Court the necessary succours for his new master’s 
invasion of England. But his reception and 
negotiations at Paris were still more unpromising 
than those of Comercy; and nothing but absolute 
infatuation seemed to dictate every measure taken 
by the party. He there found a multitude of people 
at work, and everyone doing what seemed good in 
his own eyes: no subordination, no order, no con- 
cert. The Jacobites had wrought one another up to 
look upon the success of the present designs as. 
infallible; every meeting-house which the populace 
demolished, as he himself says, every little drunken 
riot which happened, served to confirm them in 
these sanguine expectations; and there was hardly 
one among them who would lose the air of con- 
tributing by his intrigues to the restoration, which 
he took it for granted would be brought about in a 
few weeks. Care and hope, says our author, very 
humorously, sate on every busy Irish face; those 
who could read and write had letters to show, and 
those who had not arrived to this pitch of erudition 
had their secrets to whisper. No sex was excluded 
from this ministry: Fanny Oglethorpe kept her 
corner init; and Olive Trant, a woman of the same 
mixed reputation, was the great wheel of this 
political machine. The ridiculous correspondence 
was carried on with England by people of like 
importance, and who were busy in sounding the 
alarm in the ears of an enemy whom it was their 
interest to surprise. By these means, as he himself 
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continues to inform us, the Government of England 
was put on its guard, so that before he came to 
Paris what was doing had been discovered. The 
little armament made at Havre de Grice, which 
furnished the only means to the Pretender of land- 
ing on the coast of Britain, and which had exhausted 
the treasury of St Germain’s, was talked of publicly. 
The Earl of Stair, the English minister at that city, 
very soon discovered its destination, and all the 
particulars of the intended invasion; the names of 
the persons from whom supplies came, and who 
were particularly active in the design, were whis- 
pered about at tea-tables and coffee-houses. In 
short, what by thé indiscretion of the projectors, 
what by the private interests and ambitious views 
of the French, the most private transactions came 
to light: and such of the more prudent plotters, 
who supposed that they had trusted their heads 
to the keeping of one or two friends, were in reality 
at the mercy of numbers. ‘“ Into such company,” 
~ exclaims our noble writer, “was I fallen for my 
sins.” Still, however, he went on, steering in the 
wide ocean without a compass, till the death of 
Louis XIV and the arrival of the Duke of Ormond 
at Paris rendered all his endeavours abortive: yet, 
notwithstanding these unfavourable circumstances, 
he still continued to despatch several messages and 
directions for England, to which he received very 
evasive and ambiguous answers. Among the 
number of these he drew up a paper at Chaville, in 
concert with the Duke of Ormond, Marshal Berwick, 
and De Torcy, which was sent to England iust 
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before the death of the King of France, representing 
that France could not answer the demands of their 
memorial, and praying directions what to do. A 
reply to this came to him through the French 
Secretary of State, wherein they declared them- 
selves unable to say anything till they saw what 
turn affairs would take on the death of the King, 
which had reached their ears. Upon -another 
occasion, a message coming from Scotland to press 
the Chevalier to hasten their rising, he despatched 
a messenger to London to the Earl of Mar to tell 
him that the concurrence of England in the insurrec- 
tion was ardently wished and expected: but, 
instead of that nobleman’s waiting for instructions, 
he had already gone into the Highlands, and there 
actually put himself at the head of his clans. After 
this, in concert with the Duke of Ormond, he 
despatched one Mr Hamilton, who got all the 
papers by heart for fear of a miscarriage, to their 
friends in England, to inform them that though 
the Chevalier was destitute of succour, and all 
reasonable hopes of it, yet he would land, as they 
pleased, in England or Scotland at a minute’s 
warning; and therefore they might rise immediately 
after they had sent despatches to him. To this 
message Mr Hamilton returned very soon with an 
answer given by Lord Lansdowne in the name of 
all the persons privy to the secret, that, since affairs 
grew daily worse, and would not mend by delay, the 
malcontents in England had resolved to declare 
immediately, and would be ready to join the Duke 
of Ormond on his landing; adding, that his person 
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would be as safe in. England as in Scotland, and 
that in every other respect it was better he should 
land in England; that they had used their utmost 
endeavours, and hoped the western counties would 
be in a good posture to receive him: and that he 
should land as near as possible to Plymouth. With 
these assurances the Duke embarked, though he 
had heard before of the seizure of many of his most 
zealous adherents, of the dispersion of many more, 
and the consternation of all: so that upon his 
arrival at Plymouth, finding nothing in readiness, he 
returned to Brittany. In these circumstances the 
Pretender himself sent to have a vessel got ready for 
him at-Dunkirk, in which he went to Scotland, 
leaving Lord Bolingbroke all this while at Paris, to 
try if by any means some assistance might not be 
procured, without which all hopes of success were 
atanend. It was during his negotiation upon this 
miserable proceeding that he was sent for by Mrs 
Trant (a woman who had for some time before 
ingratiated herself with the Regent of France, by 
supplying him with mistresses from England), to a 
little house in the Bois de Boulogne, where she lived 
with Mademoiselle Chausery, an old superannuated 
waiting-woman belonging to the Regent. By these 
he was acquainted with the measures they had 
taken for the service of the Duke of Ormond; 
although Bolingbroke, who was actually secretary 
to the negotiation, had never been admitted to a 
confidence in their secrets. He was therefore a 
little surprised at finding such mean agents em- 
ployed without his privity, and very soon found 
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them utterly unequal to the task. He quickly, 
therefore, withdrew himself from such wretched 
auxiliaries, and the Regent himself seemed pleased 
at his defection. 

In the meantime the Pretender set sail from 
Dunkirk for Scotland; and though Bolingbroke had 
all along perceived that his cause was hopeless and 
his projects ill-designed; although he had met with 
nothing but opposition and disappointment in his 
service, yet he considered that this of all others 
was the time he could not be permitted to relax in 
the cause. He now therefore neglected no means, 
forgot no argument which his understanding could 
suggest, in applying to the Court of France: but 
his success was not answerable to his industry. The 
King of France, not able to furnish the Pretender 
with money himself, had written some time before 
his death to his grandson, the King of Spain, and 
had obtained from him a promise of forty thousand 
crowns. A small part of this sum had been re- 
ceived by the Queen’s Treasurer, at St Germains, 
and had been sent to Scotland, or employed to 
defray the expenses which were daily making on 
the coast; at the same time Bolingbroke pressed the 
Spanish ambassador at Paris, and solicited the 
minister at the Court of Spain. He took care to 
have a number of officers picked out of the Irish 
troops which serve in France, gave them their 
routes, and sent a ship to receive and transport 
them from Scotland. Still, however, the money 
came in so slowly, and in such trifling sums, that it 
turned to little account, and the officers were on 
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their way to the Pretender. At the same time he 
formed a design of engaging French privateers in 
the expedition, that were to have carried whatever 
should be necessary to send to any part of Britain 
in their first voyage, and then to cruise under the 
Pretender’s commission. He had actually agreed 
for some, and had it in his power to have made the 
same bargain with others: Sweden on the one side, 
and Scotland on the other, could have afforded them 
retreats; and, if the war had been kept up in any 
part of the mountains, this armament would have 
been of the utmost advantage. But all his projects 
and negotiations failed by the Pretender’s pre- 
cipitate return, who was not above six weeks in his 
expedition, and flew out of Scotland even before all 
had been tried in his defence. 

The expedition being in this manner totally de- 
feated, Bolingbroke now began to think that it 
was his duty as well as his interest to save the poor 
remains of the disappointed party. He never had 
any great opinion of the Pretender’s success before 
he set off; but when this adventurer had taken the 
last step which it was in his power to make, our 
Secretary then resolved to suffer neither him nor 
the Scotch to be any longer bubbles of their own 
credulity and of the scandalous artifices of the 
French Court. In a conversation he had with the 
Marshal De Huxelles he took occasion to declare 
that he would not be the instrument of amusing the 
Scotch; and since he was able to do them one other 
service, he would at least inform them of what little 
dependence they might place upon assistance from 
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France. He added that he would send them 
vessels, which, with those already on the coast of 
Scotland, might serve to bring off the Pretender, 
the Earl of Mar, and as many others as possible. 
The Marshal approved his resolution, and advised 
him to execute it as the only thing which was left 
to do; but in the meantime the Pretender landed 
at Graveline, and gave orders to stop all vessels 
bound on his account to Scotland: and Boling- 
broke saw him the morning after his arrival 
at St Germains, and he received him with open 
arms. 

As it was the Secretary’s business, as soon as 
Bolingbroke heard of his return, he went to acquaint 
the French Court with it; when it was recom- 
mended to him to advise the Pretender to proceed 
to Bar with all possible diligence; and in this 
measure Bolingbroke entirely concurred. But the 
Pretender himself was in no such haste; he had a 
mind to stay some time at St Germains, and in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, and to have a private 
meeting with the Regent: he accordingly sent to 
Bolingbroke to solicit this meeting, who exerted all 
his influence in the negotiation. He wrote and 
spoke to the Marshal De Huxelles, who answered 
him by word of mouth and by letters, refusing him 
by both, and assuring him that the Regent said the 
things which were asked were puerilities, and swore 
he would not see him. The Secretary, noways dis- 
pleased with his ill-success, returned with this 
answer to his master, who acquiesced in this deter- 
mination, and declared he would instantly set out 
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for Lorrain, at the same time assuring Bolingbroke 
of his firm reliance on his integrity. 

However, the Pretender, instead of taking post 
for Lorrain, as he had promised, went to a little 
house in the Bois de Boulogne, where his female 
ministers resided, and there continued for several 
days, seeing the Spanish and Swedish ministers, and 
even the Regent himself. It might have been in 
these interviews that he was set against his new 
secretary, and taught to believe that he had been 
remiss in his duty and false to his trust: be this as it 
will, a few days after the Duke of Ormond came 
to see Bolingbroke, and, having first prepared him 
for the surprise, put into his hands a note directed 
to the Duke, and a little strip of paper directed to 
the Secretary; they were both in the Pretender’s 
handwriting, and dated as if written by him on his 
way to Lorrain: but in this Bolingbroke was not to 
be deceived, who knew the place of his present 
residence. In one of these papers the Pretender 
declared that he had no farther occasion for the 
Secretary’s services: and the other was an order to 
him to give up the papers in his office; all which, 
he observes, might have been contained in a letter- 
‘case of a moderate size. He gave the Duke the 
seals, and some papers which he could readily come 
at; but for some others, in which there were several 
insinuations under the Pretender’s own hand, re- 
flecting upon the Duke himself, these he took care 
to convey by a safe hand, since it would have been 
very improper that the Duke should have seen 
them. As he thus gave up without scruple all the 
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papers which remained in his hands, because he 
was determined never to make use of them, so he 
declares he took a secret pride in never asking for 
those of his own which were in the Pretender’s 
hands; contenting himself with making the Duke 
understand how little need there was to get rid of a 
man in this manner, who only wanted an oppor- 
tunity to get rid of the Pretender and his cause. In 
fact, if we survey the measures taken on the one 
side, and the abilities of the man on the other, it will 
not appear any way wonderful that he should be 
disgusted with a party who had neither principle 
to give a foundation to their hopes, union to advance 
them, nor abilities to put them in motion. 
Bolingbroke, being thus dismissed from the 
Pretender’s service, supposed that he had got rid of 
the trouble and the ignominy of so mean an employ- 
ment at the same time; but he was mistaken: he 
was no sooner rejected from the office than articles 
of impeachment were preferred against him, in the 
same manner as he had before been impeached in 
England, though not with such effectual injury to 
his person and fortune. The articles of his impeach- 
ment by the Pretender were branched out into seven 
heads, in which he was accused of treachery, in- 
capacity and neglect. The first was, that he was 
never to be found by those who came to him about 
business: and if by chance or stratagem they got 
hold of him, he affected being in a hurry, and by 
putting them off to another time still avoided 
giving them any answer. The second was, that the 
Earl of Mar complained by six different messengers 
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at different times, before the Chevalier came from 
Dunkirk, of his being in want of arms and ammuni- 
tion, and prayed a speedy relief; and, though the 
things demanded were in my lord’s power, there 
was not so much as one pound of powder in any of 
the ships, which, by his lordship’s directions, 
parted from France. Thirdly, the Pretender 
himself, after his arrival, sent General Hamilton to 
inform him that his want of arms and ammunition 
was such that he should be obliged to leave Scotland 
unless he received speedy relief: yet Lord Boling- 
broke amused Mr Hamilton twelve days together, 
and did not introduce him to any of the French 
ministers, though he was referred to them for a 
particular account of affairs: or so much as com- 
municated his letters to the Queen, or anybody else. 
Fourthly, the Count de Castel Blanco had, for 
several months at Havre, a considerable quantity 
of arms and ammunition, and did daily ask his 
lordship’s orders how to dispose of them, but never 
got any instructions. Fifthly, the Pretender’s 
friends at the French Court had, for some time past, 
no very good opinion of his lordship’s integrity, and 
a very bad one of his discretion. Sixthly, at a time 
when many merchants in France would have carried 
privately any quantity of arms and ammunition 
into Scotland, his lordship desired a public order 
for the embarkation, which, being a thing not to be 
granted, is said to have been done in order to urge 
a denial. Lastly, the Pretender wrote to his lord- 
ship by every occasion after his arrival in Scotland; 
and, though there were many opportunities of 
oO 
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writing in return, yet, from the time he landed 
there, to the day he left it, he never received any 
letter from his lordship. Such were the articles, 
by a very extraordinary reverse of fortune, pre- 
ferred against Lord Bolingbroke in less than a year 
after similar articles were drawn up against him by 
the opposite party at home. It is not easy to find ~ 
out what he could have done thus to disoblige all 
sides; but he had learned by this time to make out 
happiness from the consciousness of his own 
designs, and to consider all the rest of mankind as 
uniting in a faction to oppress virtue. 

But, though it was mortifying to be thus rejected 
on both sides, yet he was not remiss in vindicating 
himself from all. Against these articles of impeach- 
ment, therefore, he drew up an elaborate answer, in 
which he vindicates himself with great plausibility. 
He had long, as he asserts, wished to leave the 
Pretender’s service, but was entirely at a loss how to 
conduct himself in so difficult a resignation; but at 
length, says he, the Pretender and his council dis- 
posed of things better for me than I could have done 
for myself. I had resolved, on his return from Scot- 
land, to follow him till his residence should be fixed 
somewhere; after which, having served the Tories in 
this, which I looked upon as their last struggle for 
power, and having continued to act in the Pre- 
tender’s affairs till the end of the term for which I 
embarked with him, I should have esteemed myself 
to be at liberty, and should, in the civilest manner 
I was able, have taken my leave of him. Had we 
parted thus I should have remained in a very 
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strange situation all the rest of my life: on one 
side, he would have thought that he had a right on 
any future occasion to call me out of my retreat; 
the Tories would probably have thought the same 
thing; my resolution was taken to refuse them both, 
and I foresaw that both would condemn me; on the 
other side, the consideration of his having kept 
measures with me, joined to that of having once 
openly declared for him, would have created a point 
of honour, by which I should have been tied down, 
not only from ever engaging against him, but also 
from making my peace at home. The Pretender 
cut this Gordian knot asunder at one blow; he 
broke the links of that chain which former engage- 
ments had fastened on me, and gave me a right to 
esteem myself as free from all obligations of keeping 
measures with him, as I should have continued if I 
had never engaged in his interest. 

It is not to be supposed that one so very delicate 
to preserve his honour would previously have basely 
betrayed his employer: aman, conscious of acting 
so infamous a part, would have undertaken no 
defence, but let the accusations, which could not 
materially affect him, blow over, and wait for the 
calm that was to succeed in tranquillity. He 
appeals to all the ministers with whom he trans- 
acted business, for the integrity of his proceedings 
at that juncture: and had he been really guilty 
when he opposed the ministry here after his return, 
they would not have failed to brand and detect his 
duplicity. The truth is, that he, perhaps, was the 
most disinterested minister at that time in the 
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Pretender’s court, as he had spent great sums of his 
own money in his service, and never would be 
obliged to him for a farthing, in which case he 
believes that he was single. His integrity is much 
less impeachable on this occasion than his ambition; 
for all the steps he took may be fairly ascribed to his 
displeasure at having the Duke of Ormond and the 
Earl of Mar treated more confidentially than him- 
self. It was his aim always to be foremost in every 
administration, and he could not bear to act as a 
subaltern in so paltry a Court as that of the Pre- 
tender. 

At all periods of his exile he still looked towards 
home with secret regret; and had taken every op- 
portunity to apply to those in power, either to 
soften his prosecutions, or lessen the number of his 
enemies at home. In accepting his office under the 
Pretender, he made it a condition to be at liberty to 
quit the post whenever he should think proper; 
and being now disgracefully dismissed, he turned 
his mind entirely towards making his peace in 
England, and employing all the unfortunate ex- 
perience he had acquired to undeceive his Tory 
friends, and to promote the union and quiet of his 
native country. It was not a little favourable to 
his hopes, that about this time, though unknown to 
him, the Earl of Stair, ambassador to the French 
Court, had received full power to treat with him 
whilst he was engaged with the Pretender; but yet 
had never made him any proposals which might be 
considered the grossest outrage. But when the 
breach with the Pretender was universally known, 
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the Earl sent one Monsieur Saludin, a gentleman of 
Geneva, to Lord Bolingbroke, to communicate to 
him his Majesty King George’s favourable dis- 
position to grant him a pardon, and his own earnest 
desire to serve him as far as he was able. This was 
an offer by much too advantageous for Bolingbroke 
in his wretched circumstances to refuse; he em- 
braced it, as became him to do, with all possible 
sense of the King’s goodness and of the ambassador’s 
friendship. They had frequent conferences shortly 
after upon the subject. The turn which the 
English ministry gave the matter was to enter into 
a treaty to reverse his attainder, and to stipulate 
the conditions on which this act of grace should 
be granted him; but this method of negotiation he 
would by no means submit to; the notion of a 
treaty shocked him, and he resolved never to be 
restored, rather than go that way to work. Accord- 
ingly he opened himself without any reserve to 
Lord Stair, and told him that he looked upon him- 
self obliged in honour and conscience to undeceive 
his friends in England, both as to the state of 
foreign affairs, as to the management of the Jacobite 
interest abroad, and as to the characters of the 
persons; in every one of which points he knew them 
to be most grossly and most dangerously deluded. 
He observed, that the treatment he had received 
from the Pretender and his adherents would justify 
him to the world in doing this; that if he remained 
in exile all his life he might be assured he would 
never have more to do with the Jacobite cause; 
and that, if he were restored, he would give it an 
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effectual blow, in making that apology which the 
Pretender had put him under the necessity of 
making: that in doing this he flattered himself that 
he should contribute something towards the estab- 
lishment of the King’s Government, and to the 
union of his subjects. He added that, if the Court 
thought him sincere in those professions, a treaty 
with him was unnecessary; and, if they did not 
believe so, a treaty- would be dangerous to him. 
The Earl of Stair, who has also confirmed this 
account of Lord Bolingbroke’s, in a letter to Mr 
Craggs, readily came into his sentiments on this 
head, and soon after the King approved it upon 
their representations: he accordingly received a 
promise of pardon from George I, who, on the 2nd 
of July 1716, created his father Baron of Battersea, 
in the County of Surrey, and Viscount St John. 
This seemed preparatory to his own restoration; 
and, instead of prosecuting any farther ambitious 
schemes against the Government, he rather began 
to turn his mind to philosophy: and, since he could 
not gratify his ambition to its full extent, he 
endeavoured to learn the art of despising it. The 
variety of distressful events that had hitherto 
attended his struggles at last had thrown him into 
a state of reflection, and this produced, by way of 
relief, a consolatio philosophica, which he wrote the 
same year, under the title of Reflections upon Exile. 
In this piece, in which he professes to imitate the 
manner of Seneca, he, with some wit, draws his 
own picture, and represents himself as suffering 
persecution for having served his country with 
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abilities and integrity. A state of exile, thus in- 
curred, he very justly shows to be rather honour- 
able than distressful; and, indeed, there are few 
men who will deny that the company of strangers to 
virtue is better than the company of enemies to it. 
Besides this philosophical tract, he also wrote this 
year several letters, in answer to the charges laid 
upon him by the Pretender and his adherents: and 
the following year he drew up a vindication of his 
whole conduct with respect to the Tories in the 
form of a letter to Sir William Windham. 

Nor was he so entirely devoted to the fatigues of 
business but that he gave pleasure a share in his 
pursuits. He had never much agreed with the 
lady he first married, and, after a short cohabitation 
- they separated, and lived ever after asunder. She, 
therefore, remained in England upon his going into 
exile, and, by proper application to the Throne, was 
allowed a sufficient maintenance to support her 
with becoming dignity; however, she did not long 
survive his first disgrace; and, upon his becoming 
a widower, he began to think of trying his fortune 
once more in a state which was at first so un- 
favourable. For this purpose he cast his eye on 
the widow of the Marquis of Villette, a niece to the 
famous Madame Maintenon; a young lady of great 
merit and understanding, possessed of a very large 
fortune, but encumbered with a long and trouble- 
some law-suit. In the company of this very 
sensible woman he passed his time in France, some- 
times in the country, and sometimes at the capital, 
till the year 1723, in which, after the breaking up of 
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the Parliament, his Majesty was pleased to grant 
him a pardon as to his personal safety, but as yet 
neither restoring him to his family inheritance, his 
title, nor a seat in Parliament. 

To obtain this favour had been the governing 
principle of his politics for some years before; and, 
upon the first notice of his good fortune, he pre- 
pared to return to his native country, where, how- 
ever, his dearest connections were either dead, or 
declared themselves suspicious of his former con- 
duct in support of their party. It is observable 
that Bishop Atterbury, who was banished at this 
time for a supposed treasonable correspondence in 
favour of the Tories, was set on shore at Calais, just 
when Lord Bolingbroke arrived there on his return 
to England. So extraordinary a reverse of fortune 
could not fail of strongly affecting that good prelate, 
who observed with some emotion that he perceived 
himself to be exchanged: he presently left it to his 
auditors to imagine whether his country were the 
loser or gainer by such an exchange. 

Lord Bolingbroke, upon his return to his native 
country, began to make very vigorous applications 
for farther favours from the Crown; his pardon, 
without the means of support, was but an empty, 
or perhaps it might be called a distressful, act of 
kindness, as it brought him back among his former 
friends in a state of inferiority his pride could not 
endure. However, his applications were soon after 
successful; for, in about two years after his return, 
he obtained an Act of Parliament to restore him to 
his family inheritance, which amounted to nearly 
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three thousand pounds a year. He was also 
enabled by the same to possess any purchase he 
should make of any other estate in the kingdom; 
and he accordingly pitched upon a seat of Lord 
Tankerville’s, at Dawley, near Uxbridge, in 
Middlesex, where he settled with his lady and laid 
himself out to enjoy the rural pleasures in perfection 
since the more glorious ones of ambition were denied 
him. With this resolution he began to improve 
his new purchase in a very peculiar style, giving it 
all the air of a country farm, and adorning even his 
hall with all the implements of husbandry. We 
have a sketch of his way of living in this retreat in 
a letter of Pope’s to Swift, who omits no oppor- 
tunity of representing his lordship in the most 
amiable points of view. This letter is dated from 
Dawley, the country farm above-mentioned, and 
begins thus:—‘‘I now hold the pen for my Lord 
Bolingbroke, who is reading your letter between two 
haycocks; but his attention is somewhat diverted 
by casting his eyes on the clouds, not in the admira- 
tion of what you say, but for fear of ashower. He 
is pleased with your placing him in the triumvirate 
between yourself and me; though he says he doubts 
he shall fare like Lepidus, while one of us runs 
away with all the power like Augustus, and another 
with all the pleasure like Antony. -It is upon a 
foresight of this that he has fitted up his farm, and 
you will agree that this scheme of retreat is not 
founded upon weak appearances. Upon his return 
from Bath he finds all peccant humours are purged 
out of him; and his great temperance and economy 
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are so signal that the first is fit for my constitution, 
and the latter would enable you to lay up so much 
money as to buy a bishopric in England. As to the 
return of his health and vigour, were you here, you 
might inquire of his haymakers; but as to his 
temperance, I can answer that for one whole day we 
have had nothing for dinner but mutton-broth, 
beans and bacon, and a barn-door fowl. Now his 
lordship is run after his cart, I have a moment left to 
myself to tell you that I overheard him yesterday 
agree with a painter for two hundred pounds to 
paint his country hall with rakes, spades, prongs, 
etc., and other ornaments, merely to countenance 
his calling this place a farm.” What Pope here 
says of his engagement with a painter was shortly 
after executed; the hall was painted accordingly 
in black crayons only, so that at first view it brought 
to mind the figures often seen scratched with char- 
coal, or the smoke of a candle, upon the kitchen 
walls of farm-houses. The whole however pro- 
duced a most striking effect; and over the door, at 
the entrance into it, was this motto: “‘ Satis 
beatus rurts honoribus.” His lordship seemed to be 
extremely happy in this pursuit of moral tran- 
quillity, and in the exultation of his heart could 
not fail of communicating his satisfactions to his 
friend Swift. “I am in my own farm,” says 
he; “and here I shoot strong and tenacious 
roots; I have caught hold of the earth, to use a 
gardener’s phrase, and neither my enemies nor 
my friends will find it an easy matter to transplant 
me again.” 
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There is not, perhaps, a stronger instance in the 
world than his lordship, that an ambitious mind can 
never be fairly subdued, but will still seek for those 
gratifications which retirement can never supply. 
All this time he was mistaken in his passion for 
solitude, and supposed that to be the child of 
philosophy which was only the effect of spleen: 
it was in vain that he attempted to take root in the 
shade of obscurity; he was originally bred in the 
glare of public occupation, and he secretly once 
more wished for transplantation. He was only a 
titular lord, he had not been thoroughly restored; 
and, as he was excluded from a seat in the House 
of Peers, he burned with impatience to play a part 
in that conspicuous theatre. Impelled by this 
desire, he could no longer be restrained in obscurity, 
but once more entered into the bustle of public 
business; and disavowing all obligations to the 
minister, he embarked in the opposition against 
him, in which he had several powerful coadjutors: 
but previously he had taken care to prefer a peti- 
tion to the House of Commons, desiring to be 
reinstated in his former emoluments and capacities. 
This petition at first occasioned very warm debates; 
Walpole, who pretended to espouse his cause, 
alleged that it was very right to admit him to his 
inheritance; and when Lord William Pawlet moved 
for a clause to disqualify him from sitting in either 
House, Walpole rejected the motion, secretly 
satisfied with a resolution which had been settled 
in the Cabinet, that he should never more be ad- 
mitted into any share of power. To this artful 
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method of evading his pretensions Bolingbroke 
was no stranger; and he was now resolved to shake 
that power, which thus endeavoured to obstruct 
the increase of his own: taking therefore his part in 
the opposition with Pulteney, while the latter 
engaged to manage the House of Commons, 
Bolingbroke undertook to enlighten the people: 
accordingly he -soon distinguished himself by 
a multitude of pieces, written during the latter 
part of George the First’s reign, and likewise 
the beginning of that which succeeded. These 
were conceived with great vigour and boldness; 
and now, once more engaged in the service 
of his country, though disarmed, gagged, and 
almost bound, as he declared himself to be, 
yet he resolved not to abandon his cause, as 
long as he could depend on the firmness and 
integrity of those coadjutors, who did not labour 
under the same disadvantages with himself. 
His letters in a paper called The Craftsman were 
particularly distinguished in this political contest; 
and though several of the most expert politicians of 
the times joined in this paper, his essays were 
peculiarly relished by the public. However, it is 
the fate of things written to an occasion seldom to 
survive that occasion: The Craftsman, though 
written with great spirit and sharpness, is now 
almost forgotten, although, when it was published 
as a weekly paper, it sold much more rapidly than 
even The Spectator. Besides this work he published 
several other separate pamphlets, which were 
afterwards reprinted in the second edition of 
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his works, and which were very popular in their 
day. 

This political warfare eeatnded for ten years, 
during which time he laboured with great strength 
and perseverance, and drew up such a system of 
politics as some have supposed to be the most 
complete now existing. But, as upon all other 
occasions, he had the mortification once more to see 
those friends desert him, upon whose assistance 
he most firmly relied, and all that web of fine-spun 
speculation actually destroyed at once by the 
ignorance of some and the perfidy of others. He 
then declared that he was perfectly cured of his 
patriotic frenzy: he fell out not only with Pulteney 
for his selfish views, but with his old friends the 
Tories, for abandoning their cause as desperate, 
averring that the faint and unsteady exercises of 
parts on one side was a crime but one degree in- 
ferior to the iniquitous misapplication of them on 
the other. But he could not take leave of a contro- 
versy in which he had been so many years engaged 
without giving a parting blow, in which he seemed 
to summon up all his vigour at once, and where, as 
the poet says,— 


*¢ Animam in vulnere posuit.” 


This inimitable piece is intituled ‘‘ A Dissertation 
on Parties,” and of all his masterly pieces it is in 
general esteemed the best. 

Having finished this, which was received with the 
utmost avidity, he resolved to take leave, not only 
of his enemies and friends but even of his country; 
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and in this resolution, in the year 1736, he once 
more retired to France, where he looked to his 
native country with a mixture of anger and pity, 
and upon his former professing friends with a share 
of contempt and indignation. ‘I expect little,” 
says he, “‘ from the principal actors that tread the 
stageat present. They are divided not so much as it 
seemed, and as they would have it believed, about 
measures. The true division is about their different 
ends. Whilst the minister was not hard pushed, 
nor the prospect of succeeding him near, they ap- 
peared to have but one end, the reformation of the 
Government. The destruction of the minister was 
pursued only as a preliminary, but of essential and 
indisputable necessity, to that end: but when his 
destruction seemed to approach, the object of his 
succession interposed to the sight of many, and the 
reformation of the Government was no longer their 
point of view. They had divided the skin, at least 
in their thought, before they had taken the beast. 
The common fear of hastening his downfall for 
others made them all faint in the chase. It was 
this, and this alone, that saved him and put off his 
evil day.” 

Such were his cooler reflections after he had laid 
down his political pen to employ it in a manner that 
was much more agreeable to his usual professions 
and his approaching age. He had long employed 
the few hours he could spare on subjects of a more 
general and important nature to the interests of 
mankind; but as he was frequently interrupted by 
the alarms of party, he made no great proficiency in 
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his design. Still, however, he kept it in view; and 
he makes frequent mention in his letters to Swift of 
his intentions to give metaphysics a new and useful 
turn. “I know,” says he, in one of these, 
“how little regard you pay to writing of this 
kind; but I imagine, that if you can write any 
it must be those that strip metaphysics of all 
their bombast, keep within the sight of every 
well-constituted eye, and never bewilder them- 
selves whilst they pretend to guide the reason 
of others.” 

Having now arrived at the sixtieth year of his 
age, and being blessed with a very competent share 
of fortune, he returned into France, far from the 
noise and hurry of party; for his seat at Dawley 
was too near to devote the rest of his life to retire- 
ment and study. Upon his going to that country, 
as it was generally known that disdain, vexation 
and disappointment had driven him there, many of 
his friends, as well as his enemies, supposed that he 
was once again gone over to the Pretender. Among 
the number who entertained this suspicion was 
Swift, whom Pope, in one of his letters, very roundly 
chides for harbouring such an unjust opinion. 
“ You should be cautious,”’ says he, “ of censuring 
any motion or action of Lord Bolingbroke because 
you hear it only from a shallow, envious and 
malicious reporter. What you writ to me about 
him I find, to my great scandal, repeated in one of 
yours to another. Whatever you might hint to me, 
was this for the profane? The thirg, if true, 
should be concealed; but it is, I assure you, ab- 
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solutely untrue in every circumstance. He has fixed 
in a very agreeable retirement near Fontainebleau, 
and makes it his whole business vacare litteris.”” 

This reproof from Pope was not more friendly 
than it was true; Lord Bolingbroke was too well 
acquainted with the forlorn state of that party, and 
the folly of its conductors, once more to embark 
in their desperate concerns. He now saw that he 
had gone as far towards reinstating himself in the 
possession of his former honours, as the mere dint 
of parts and application could go, and was at 
length experimentally convinced that the decree 
was absolutely irreversible, and the door of the 
House of Lords finally shut against him. He, 
therefore, at Pope’s suggestion, retired merely to be 
at leisure from the broils of opposition for the 
calmer pleasures of philosophy. Thus the decline 
of his life, though less brilliant, became more 
amiable; andevenhis happiness was improved by 
age, which had rendered his passions more moderate 
and his wishes more attainable. 

But he was far from suffering, even in solitude, 
his hours to glide away in torpid inactivity. That 
active, restless disposition still continued to 
actuate his pursuits; and having lost the season 
for gaining power over his contemporaries, he was 
now resolved upon acquiring fame from posterity. 
He had not been long in his retreat near Fontaine- 
bleau when he began a course of letters on the study 
and use of history for the use of a young nobleman. 
In these he does not follow the methods of St Real 
and others, who have treated on this subject, who 
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make history the great fountain of all knowledge; 
he very wisely confines its benefits, and supposes 
them rather to consist in deducing general maxims 
from particular facts, than in illustrating maxims 
by the application of historical passages. In men- 
tioning ecclesiastical history he gives his opinion 
very freely upon the subject of the divine original 
of the sacred books, which he supposes to have no 
such foundation. This new system of thinking, 
which he had always propagated in conversation, 
and which he now began to adopt in his more 
laboured compositions, seemed no way supported 
either by his acuteness or his learning. He began 
to reflect seriously on these subjects too late in life, 
and to suppose those objections very new and un- 
answerable, which had been already confuted by 
thousands. “Lord Bolingbroke,” says Pope in 
one of his letters, “is above trifling; when he 
writes of anything in this world he is more than 
mortal. If ever he trifles it must be when he 
turns divine.” 

In the meantime, as it was evident that a man of 
his active ambition, in choosing retirement when no 
longer able to lead in public, must be liable to ridi- 
cule in resuming a resigned philosophical air, in 
order to obviate the censure he addressed a letter 
to Lord Bathurst, upon the true use of retirement 
and study; in which he shows himself still able 
and willing to undertake the cause of his country, 
whenever its distresses should require his exertion. 
“T have,” says he, “ renounced neither my country 
nor my friends, and by friends I mean all those, 
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and those alone, who are such to their country. In 
their prosperity they shall never hear of me—in 
their distress, always. In that retreat, wherein 
the remainder of my days shall be spent, I may be 
of some use to them, since even thence I may 
advise, exhort and warn them.” Bent upon this 
pursuit only, and having now exchanged the gay 
statesman for the grave philosopher, he shone 
forth with distinguished lustre. His conversation 
took a different turn from what had been usual 
with him: and, as we are assured by Lord Orrery, 
who knew him, it united the wisdom of Socrates, 
the dignity and ease of Pliny, and the wit of 
Horace. 

Yet still, amid his resolutions to turn himself 
from politics, and to give himself up entirely to the 
calls of philosophy, he could not resist embarking 
once more in the debates of his country, and, 
coming back from France, settled at Battersea, an 
old seat which was his father’s, and had been long in 
the possession of the family. He supposed he saw 
an impending calamity, and though it was not in his 
power to remove, he thought it his duty to retard 
its fall. To redeem or save the nation from per- 
dition he thought impossible, since national corrup- 
tions were to be purged by national calamities; but 
he was resolved to lend his feeble assistance to stem 
the torrent that was pouring in. With this spirit 
he wrote that excellent piece, which is intituled, 
“The Idea of a Patriot. King”; in which he 
describes a monarch uninfluenced by party, leaning 
to the suggestions neither of Whigs nor Tories, but 
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equally the friend and the father of all. - Some time 
after, in the year 1749, after the conclusion of the 
peace two years before, the measures taken by the 
Administration seemed not to have been repugnant 
to his notions of political prudence for that junc- 
ture; in that year he wrote his last production, 
containing reflections on the then state of the 
nation, principally with regard to her taxes and 
debts, and on the causes and consequences of 
them. This undertaking was left unfinished, 
for death snatched the pen from the hand of the 
writer. 

Having passed the latter part ef his life in dignity 
and splendour, his natural faculties improved by 
reflection, and his ambition kept under by disap- 
pointment, his whole aim seemed to have been to 
leave the stage of life, on which he had acted such 
various parts with applause. He had long wished 
to fetch his last breath at Battersea, the place where 
he was born; and Fortune, that had, through life, 
seemed to traverse all his aims, at last in- 
dulged him in this. He had long been troubled 
with a cancer in his cheek, by which excruciating 
disease he died on the verge of fourscore years 
of age. He was consonant with himself to 
the last, and those principles which he had all 
along avowed he confirmed with his dying 
breath, having given orders that none of the 
clergy should be permitted to trouble him in his 
latest moments. 

His body was interred in Battersea Church with 
those of his ancestors; and a marble monument 
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erected to his memory, with the following excellent 
inscription. 


Here lies 
Henry St JOHN, 
In the Reign of Queen Anne 
Secretary of War, Secretary of State, 
and Viscount Bolingbroke : 
in the days of King George I and King George II 
something more and better. 

IJis attachment to Queen Anne 
exposed him to a long and severe Persecution ; 
he bore it with firmness of Mind 3 
he passed the latter part of his time at home, 
the Enemy of no national Party: 
the Friend of no Faction. 

‘ Distinguished (under the cloud of a Proscription, 
which had not been entirely taken off,) 
by Zeal to maintain the Liberty, 
and to restore the ancient Prosperity, 
of Great Britain, 
he died the 12th of December, 1751, 
aged 79. 


In this manner lived and died Lord Bolingbroke; 
ever active, never depressed, ever pursuing Fortune, 
and as constantly disappointed by her. In what- 
ever light we view his character we shall find him an 
object rather properer for our wonder than our 
imitation, more to be feared than esteemed, and 
gaining our admiration without our love. His 
ambition ever aimed at the summit of power, and 
nothing seemed capable of satisfying his immoder- 
ate desires but the liberty of governing all things 
without a rival. With as much ambition, as great 
abilities, and more acquired knowledge than 
Cesar, he wanted only his courage to be as success- 
ful; but the schemes his head dictated his heart 
often refused to execute: and he lost the ability 
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to perform, just when the great occasion called for 
all his efforts to engage. 

The same ambition that prompted him to be a 
politician actuated him as a philosopher. His 
aims were equally great and extensive in both 
capacities: unwilling to submit to any in the one, 
or any authority in the other, he entered the fields 
of science with a thorough contempt of all that had 
been established before him, and seemed willing to 
think everything wrong, that he might show his 
faculty in the reformation. It might have been 
better for his quiet as a man if he had been content 
to act a subordinate character in the State; and it 
had certainly been better for his memory as a 
writer if he had aimed at doing less than he 
attempted. Wisdom in morals, like every other 
art or science, is an accumulation that numbers 
have contributed to increase; and it is not for one 
single man to pretend that he can add more to the 
heap than the thousands that have gone before 
him. Such innovations more frequently retard 
than promote knowledge: their maxims are more 
agreeable to the reader, by having the gloss of 
novelty to recommend them, than those which 
are trite, only because they are true. Such 
men are therefore followed at first with avidity, 
nor is it till some time that their dis- 
ciples begin to find their error. They often, 
though too late, perceive that they have been 
following a speculative inquiry, while they have 
been leaving a practical good: and while they 
have been practising the arts of doubting, they 
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have been losing all firmness of principle, which 
might tend to establish the rectitude of their 
private conduct. As a moralist, therefore, Lord 
Bolingbroke, by having endeavoured at too much, 
seems to have done nothing: but as a political 
writer, few can equal and none can exceed him. 
As he was a practical politician his writings are 
less filled with those speculative illusions, which are 
the result of solitude and seclusion. He wrote 
them with a certainty of their being opposed, 
sifted, examined, and reviled; he therefore took- 
care to build them up of such materials as could 
not be easily overthrown: they prevailed at the 
times in which they were written, they still con- 
tinue to the admiration of the present age, and will 
probably last for ever. 


THE END 


ne d 
Printed by the East of England Printing Works, Norwich. 
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